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“Gesundheit” 


IF SOMEONE said it real quick 
when anyone sneezed, those 
little demons that inspire colds 
were supposed to be properly 
exorcised. “Gesundheit,” and all 
the imps immediately vacated 
the premises, But- somehow it 
didn’t always work and that’s 
the reason for the rest of the 
story. 

In England, during the war, a real-blessing for cold 
sufferers was found. No empty phrase either, but a 
powerful army mobilized to exterminate sneeze devils. 
Over there, they have done a great job. And now they 
have come to America! 

Sneezes beware! There is more than an incantation 
after you. Every little square bottle of Vapex, the in- 
halant, teems with cocci-destroying atoms crying— “Bring 
on all the Sneezes in Christendom, we'll show ’em!” 
Why—in the very first set-to, as soon as the American 
distributors, E. Fougera & Co., Inc., New York, released 
the Vapex advertising—thousands of Sneezes were lost 
or taken prisoner. Of course, we are feeling pretty 
chipper about it. “Gesundheit,” say the ads. “Vapex ’em 
till every sneeze and sniffle is snuffed!” 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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“Dun’s book Lists 2,100,000 businesses —only 
26,000 have a rating over $75,000. These 
26,000 do 80% of the country’s business.” 


—Extracted frem “Bigger and Better Business,” in March “Magazine of Business.” 


The Purchasing Guide 


OF THE 


UPPER 25,000 


All Lines—Everywhere 


“one $152 


@aF Its PAID clientele exceeds *25,000, 
and comprises more than 50% of the total 
business buying power of the U. S. 


* Not all one edition—some use one edition for two or more years. 


More than 850 of its Paid Subscribers in the “over 
$10,000,000” class. More than 3,000 “over $1,000,000” — 
More than 8,000 “‘over $100,000.” 


Not Free Distribution—They Prefer It—Order It—Pay for It 
Only A. B.C. Member of its Kind 
It Serves — 

Executives Purchasing Departments 
Superintendents Engineering Departments 
and all others having to do with investigating, 

specifying or buying. 


Issued — Forms Closing Now 


Annually 








“Out of Thomas’ 2f*" Out of Mind” 
AT THE BUYING MOMENT 
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How Sealy Organizes and Conducts 
Banquets for Dealers 


These Gatherings Have Done for the Company What Years of Other 
Good-Will Efforts Could Not Accomplish 


By A. E. Wilder 


Vice-President and Sales Manager, Sealy Mattress Co., Pacific Coast Division 


URNITURE dealers and men 
who sell furniture in the stores 
have for ages regarded the mat- 
tress as, what shall I say? a sort 


Result, the vicious, age-old habit of 
regarding the mattress as of little 
or no importance to the health and 
happiness of the family is again 


of orphan of uncertain parent- 


age—of no wn 
pedigree and as 


possessing nothing 


to indicate what 
course it would 
pursue in serving 
the client to. whom 
it would ultimately 
be sold. Little or 
no interest, pride 
or enthusiasm has 
been brought into 
play when making 
a mattress sale. 
This is still true 
of too many stores 
—of too many 
salesmen. The 
fault, however, 
lies at the door of 
mattress makers. 
It is the rule 
with furniture 
salesmen that when 
people come to 
choose home fur- 
nishings, every 
other item is dis- 
posed of first—the 
kitchen, dining, 


permitted to assert itself. 








There are certain prod- 
ucts which are treated by 
retailers as the “houn’ dawgs” 
of business. They are 
kicked around and abused 
generally to such an extent 
that one wonders how they 
are ever sold in any quan- 
tity. 

Retail salespeople espe- 
cially have looked upon 
the mattress as the last item 
to be sold when outfitting a 
home and very often the 
buyer’s budget has = run 
perilously neat the end by 
the time the mattress comes 
up for consideration. 

The Sealy Mattress Com- 
pany has recognized this 
sales obstacle and has for- 
mulated some interesting 
plans for the purpose of re- 
moving it. These plans 
could be used with equal 
success in a variety of 
fields. 








Money 
spent by mattress 
makers to estab- 
lish in the minds 
of prospective 
mattress pur- 
chasers the relative 
importance of a 
mattress to one’s 
health is complete- 
ly nullified by 
the salesman’s me- 
thod in approach- 
ing the mattress 
sale. But one can- 
not blame the sales- 
man. He is only 
as good as the 
store. manager and 
the manufacturer 
of the goods he is 
asked to sell have 
made him. 
Realizing that 
consumer adver- 
tising alone will 
not overcome this 
pernicious  ap- 
proach to retail 
sales, it was clearly 
necessary that 





living, bedroom furniture is all 
picked out before the selection of 
a spring and mattress. By that time 
the customer is weary, the sales- 
man played out and the budget, 
too, has run perilously near the end. 


something be done to change the 
salesman’s attitude toward the 
function and importance of a mat- 
tress and teach him to regard it as 
the instrument of good or evil that 
a mattress most certainly can be. 


Table of Contents on page 162 
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For the enlightenment of the 
furniture dealer there are held 
regularly in different parts of the 
country—Chicago, Grand Rapids 
and San Francisco, particularly— 
furniture markets where the de- 
velopment and the arts of the 
furniture world are brought to- 
gether for the dealer to look at, 
examine and absorb. 

Hedged in between these exhibits 
are the mattress makers’ goods. 
A casual glance at the booths re- 
veals nothing to inspire, nothing 
to admire, since a mattress, most 
prosaic of all home furnishings, 
still looks like a mattress always 
looked. A casual glance is the 
mattress makers’ compensation for 
their trouble and expense. 


PROPER SETTINGS FOR MATTRESSES 


So it was and is evident that 
if we are to succeed in bringing 
about a proper recognition of our 
progress in the art of making mat- 
tresses as well as inculcating a 
loftier regard and appreciation of 
the mattress, we must do some- 
more dra- 


thing else—different, 
matic, more impressionable. 
We saw that we had to have 


the dealer to ourselves—away 
from the luster and the glamor 
of the display where the poor un- 
covered mattress looks like an or- 
phan indeed—and place the dealer 
where he could view the mattress 
detached, in a proper setting, hold- 
ing the center of attention in such 
a way that it could inspire respect 
for its usefulness, admiration for 
its contribution to human comfort, 
and thoughtfulness as to the man- 
ner in which it ought to be handled. 

The banquet idea presented itself. 

Let me say that at the begin- 
ning we were rather frightened at 
the idea. After all we are mat- 
tress makers, not a luncheon club. 
Then, too, we were thinking of 
asking dealers to come to our 
banquet which could be regarded 
only as being held for selfish 
purposes. 

But we determined on holding 
one and laid our plans. 

We knew, of course, that a din- 
ner would be no attraction in it- 
self. No one would travel dozens 
of miles for that. We knew also 
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that merely sending out invita- 
tions by mail would not arouse any 
enthusiasm. Likewise, we deter- 
mined that we had to sell the ban- 
quet idea as everything else is sold 
—by holding out the promise of 
“profit” to all who attended. We 
decided to accomplish this by ar- 
ranging a program that would he 
all-inclusive of the essentials for 
its success: 

1. We selected a place not too 
elegant so as not to embarrass those 
who have no occasion to frequent 
exclusive establishments. 

2. Arranged a menu that whetted 
the appetite and made sure that 
the food was of the choicest and 
most delectable. 

3. Made it informal. Invited the 
owners, managers, salesmen and 4ll 
who were connected with the mat- 
tress department. 

4. Decided to have as chairman 
someone most dealers and _ sales- 
men knew well and were friendly 
with. This is essential for a warm 
feeling between the chair and the 
audience. When you know a man 
who needs must be on his feet so 
often there is a sort of bond—a 
feeling that you have something to 
do with running the affair. 

5. Speakers were carefully se- 
lected after the subjects to be dis- 
cussed were determined upon. Par- 
ticular attention was paid to the 
selection of a speaker on retail 
selling for we relied on this feature 
to emphasize the desirable points 
in selling our product. The refer- 
ence to Sealy mattresses was in- 
direct, however. We acquired the 
services of a professional speaker 
—paid him for it. Talks on “Bus- 
iness Outlook,” by a banker; on 
“Closer Co-operation,” between 
owners and salespeople and manu- 
facturers and stores, by a univer- 
sity professor, were some of the 
features of the program. 

6. In order to keep the central 
purpose of the banquet in the 
minds of the audience, without 
wearying with constant reference 
to it, we built a beautiful canopy 
in royal colors, purple and gold, 
mounting it on an elegant bed on 
which we placed a Sealy mattress. 
This is what I had in mind when 
I said we wanted to detach the 
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good advertising 
or none... today 


According to reliable estimates American manu- 
facturers paid out over one billion dollars during 
1927 for the advertising of their wares. Millions 
more than the total for the preceding year! As 
much as 100% over the expenditure of ten years ago! 


In the face of this huge total an advertiser's hun- 
dred thousand, half million or even million dollars 
seems small. What dent can it make in the public 
consciousness? Actually @ most decided one. Because 
public receptivity to advertising has kept pace 


with the rapid growth in advertising volume. 
Advertising technique has also made strides. But 
unless your appropriation is administered accord- 
ing to up-to-the-minute standards, its effectiveness 
is a doubtful matter. Make no mistake! A billion 
dollars of “‘competing’’ advertising simply can- 
not be ignored. But, of equal importance, #t need 
not be feared. 


Your effort can be profitable if planned, executed 
and followed through with the aggressiveness and 
expertness characteristic of the best of present- 
day advertising. 


THE H.K.M°CANN COMPANY 
cAdverlising 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
CLEVELAND SEATTLE DENVER 


LONDON PARIS’ BERLIN 
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mattress and place it in a proper 
setting, as well as have the dealers 
all to ourselves, concentrating on 
us and our product, as they were 
on the evening of the banquet. 

7. Not to permit the program 
to drag, we arranged with a pro- 
fessional booking bureau for & 
variety of good snappy entertainers 
to intersperse with the speakers— 
thus keeping things going every 
minute. 

8. The chairman assumed the 
prerogative of discussing Sealy 
mattresses, Sealy policies and Sealy 
plans for only twenty minutes. 
This constituted the whole refer- 
ence to Sealy during the evening. 
The banquet, ostensibly, was ar- 
ranged for the benefit of dealers 
and we were careful not to admit 
anything that might be interpreted 
as taking advantage of having the 
dealers where they must listen, and 
impose, directly, our interests. 

But indirectly we knew we could 
create an amount of good-will to- 
ward ourselves and our product 
that was worth the effort. Even 
in the brief period of twenty min- 
utes, when minds are properly at- 
tuned, when men and women by 
the hundreds concentrate on you 
and your product, the vital points 
can be driven home forcefully and 
impressed permanently. 

The plans looked good, every de- 
tail was thought of and attended 
to. Now how to get the dealers to 
attend? As mentioned before, we 
knew that an invitation by mail 
would not do it. 

We decided upon a personal in- 
vitation to every one of our deal- 
ers and their salesmen, to be later 
augmented by an invitation reveal- 
ing the program. 

At that particular season of the 
year we had other reasons for 
holding the banquet, besides the 
fact that we wanted dealers on 
our own ground for the purposes 
outlined above. We were planning 
a Sealy Sales Event and wanted to 
give it all the punch we had. 

So we planned something for 
each unit in a store—the owners, 
advertising department, window 
dressers and salesmen. 

For the owners we pointed out 
the results in increased sales—in 
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the acquisition of new customers 
through the exclusive agency fea- 
ture, the Sealy campaign attract- 
ing customers from other stores. 
Letters from dealers who success- 
fully conducted such sales were 
introduced. Facts, being favorable, 
convinced. 

For the advertising department 
we planned a slogan contest that 
proved a hot one. Sealy mattresses 
were offered as prizes to winners. 
A radio broadcasting station was 
used to announce the slogan, “The 
Sealy Mattress Company says that 
‘Everybody can A B C on Oc- 
tober fifteenth,’” every night for 
weeks before the opening of the 
campaign. The slogan was featured 
in store windows and dealers were 
delighted with the publicity re- 
ceived. 

For the window men we had a 
cotton plantation scene that was 
well received. We offered and 
gave personal assistance in dressing 
windows, resulting in hundreds of 
windows featuring our line and 
the event simultaneously. 

For the salesmen particularly, 
but for everyone in the store, of 
course, we planned the banquet, 
timing it two evenings before the 
opening of the sales event. 

The personal invitation of the 
Pacific Coast officials, president 
J. W. Bowersox, secretary-trea- 
surer A. W. Carlson, all our repre- 
sentatives and my own while can- 
vassing the territory outlining the 
sales campaign, resulted in an en- 
thusiastic anticipation of a “great, 
interesting and good time” eve- 
ning. 

We did not disappoint them. 
Dealers, better than 300, including 
salesmen, came from ten to 200 
miles away. At the close of the 
banquet it was most gratifying to 
us to hear dealers voice their 
thanks and appreciation. 

The banquet has done for us 
what months and years of effort 
would fail to do. It created a 
bond, a close warm friendship, be- 
tween every man on the floor and 
our sales representatives and a 
friendly acquaintanceship of store 
owners and officials of our com- 


pany. 
Having learned that we knew 
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—Effective with the January 1929 Issues 
Two- and Four-Color Pages and Black 
and White space will be available at 
special combination rates in 


THE QUALITY THREE 


Atlantic Monthly 
Harpers Magazine 
Scribner’s Magazine 


America’s First Quality Magazines 


Rates will be based on 350,000 guaranteed 
net paid circulation. All contracts now 
in hand or received prior to rate an- 
nouncement will be carried out in accor- 
dance with present rates and obligations. 


Executive Headquarters 
597 Fifth Avenue 
‘New York 


CHICAGO OFFICE BOSTON OFFICE 
Field West of Buffalo New England Territory 
30 North Michigan Ave. 8 Arlington St. 
PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
1008 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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how to talk and present the sub- 
ject in an interesting way, dealers 
welcome our requests for meet- 
ings in their stores. There we 
cover the subject fully, surveying 
the entire mattress problem. 

Our first banquet. was so great 
a success that we have repeated it 
several times, retaining the same 
essential program features and the 
personal invitation which we con- 
sider a vital aspect of it. 

During our second banquet we 
introduced a motion picture fea- 
turing the making of Sealy mat- 
tresses from the cotton fields to 
home. This was perhaps the great- 
est piece of effective selling ap- 
peal we have done. Our audience 
was large and enthusiastic. 

In October, 1926, prior to the 
opening of the program, we held 
a most dramatic demonstration 
outside of the banquet building, 
featuring a steam roller’s effort to 
ruin a Sealy mattress and fail- 
ing to do so. This sent dealers 
home with a new appreciation of 
the qualities of the Sealy and at- 
tracted nation-wide interest. This 
was described in Printers’ INK 
for April 21, 1927, “We Used a 
Steam Roller to Make Our Sales- 
men Believe Us.” 

In October, 1927, when “Your 
Money’s Worth” attracted wide- 
spread discussion, the book was 
discussed at our banquet by a uni- 
versity professor who also pre- 
sented fundamentals of retail ad- 
vertising, which were well received. 
An illustrated lecture on “Color 
Harmony in the Home,” delivered 
the same evening, is still being dis- 
cussed by dealers and salesmen, 
who received a great deal of in- 
spiration from it. 

Dealers’ co-operation to promote 
the sale of your product is not 
hard to get if plans are carefully 
made and include a good measure 
of personal attention to the deal- 
ers’ needs and the positive assur- 
ance of profit to them. 

The dealer is a busy man. Often 
he is buyer, seller, advertiser, fi- 
nancier, etc., all in one and he 
cannot read, much less absorb, the 
multifarious plans for co-operation 
that clot his mail. He needs all 
the props, all the encouragement, 
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all the assistance he can get. It 
is obviously to the best interest 
of those whose goods he sells to 
help him—but that help must be 
of a constructive and not entirely 
of a selfish nature. 


Graybar Will Advertise Radio 
Sets 


G. E. Cullinan, vice-president of the 
Graybar Electric Company, announces 
that his company will distribute in th: 
fall a line of Graybar receiving sets 
The addition of receiving sets to th« 
Graybar line will result in an expansion 
of the company’s advertising program 
The copy, designed to take full advan- 
tage of the acceptance of its trade-mark 
in the American home, will appear ir 
color pages in national magazines 


rotogravure and black and white spac« 
in a list of seventy newspapers, color 
inserts in trade publications, direct mail, 
dealer helps and courter displays. 


A. F. Osterloh Joins Erwin, 
Wasey 


A. F. Osterloh, formerly vice-president 
and general manager of the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company of California 
has joined the organization of Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, Chicago advertisin 
agency, in an executive capacity. With 
the Goodyear company for twenty-four 
years, he first served as secretary of 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Compan) 
at Akron. Later he became vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Cali- 
fornia division, located at Los Angeles. 


Remington Rand, Inc., 
Appoints Lennen & Mitchell 


Remington Rand, Inc., New York, 
maker of filin and office appliances, 
has appointed Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., 
advertising agency at that city, to direct 
an institutional advertising campaign in 
behalf of the recent merger of the 
Remington Typewriter and Rand-Kardex 
interests. The campaign will begin in 
the fall. 


F. P. Wagener Leaves 
Turner-Wagener Agency 


F. P. Wagener, for many years a 
member of the Turner-Wagener Con 
pany, Inc., Chicago advertisin agency, 
has joined the staff of Louis H. Mertz 
& Sons, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city. 


Kleanair Radiator Appoints 
Ruthrauff & Ryan 


Kleanair Radiator, Inc., New York, 
maker of radiator covers and humidifiers, 
has appointed Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., 
advertising agency at that city, to direct 
its advertising acccunt. Newspapers wil! 
be used starting in the fall. 
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MILWAUKEE—First City in Diversity of Industries! 
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Advertising 


Is Paying Here 


ROSPEROUS MILWAUKEE, fourteenth 
city in siz¢ Was eighth among all 
American citigs t ing the highest rank- 
ing newspaperp hf total paid aflvertising 
lineage printed de ingthe first six months 
of 1928. | 
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WISCONSIN—First State in Value of Dairy Products! 
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“the Money Rolls in from the 
Boys When They Grin” 





Newspaper Campaign for Tom Moore Cigars Combines Humor with 
Reason-Why Copy 


By M. S. 


HE use of humor in advertis- 

ing has doubtless intrigued 
every advertising executive at one 
time or another and has been the 
cause of violent altercation among 
the powers that be. While it is 
obviously unfitted for certain prod- 
ucts and quite 
as obviously 


Charlton 


purpose by being remembered for 
itself alone and causing a prompt 
forgetfulness of the article or in- 
stitution to which it was sup- 
posedly tied. I have discovered an- 
other campaign just the opposite 
of this—one which combines 

humor of illus- 

tration and hu- 





unsuited to 
strengthening 
the already im- 
pregnable posi- 
tion of certain 
institutions, I 
venture to say 
that many ex- 
cellent and logi- 
cal opportunities 
for its success- 
ful application 
have been 


wasted. Wasted 
no doubt, be- 
cause of the 


exaggerated 
fear on the part 
of some crusty 
director or lit- 
eral minded of- 
ficial of appear- 
ing ridiculous 
or undignified. 
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mor of copy 
with all the 
logic and force- 
fulness of rea- 
son-why adver- 
tising. 

In its latest 
newspaper cam- 
paign, the 
Kleiner Cigar 
Company, of 
Detroit, is 
markedly in- 
creasing the 
sales of Tom 
Moore and 
Little Tom ci- 
gars by “plant- 
ing a chuckle” 
in each adver- 





tisement. This 
is accomplished 
through the 


happy combina- 


Those who _ yzase anp rttustration piant a_ tion of an artist 
have stamped CHUCKLE IN EACH TOM MOORE NEWS who has a sense 
out attempted eS eee of humor and a 
humor from copy writer who 
their advertising and waved aloft has a flair for verse. 
the banner of conservatism could The distributing organization 


profitably study the present national 
message of Alpha Brass Pipe. If 
perfectly honest with themselves 
they would make the discovery that 
the only ridiculous thing connected 
with that advertising is old George 
Wallop himself—and he is ridicu- 
lous only because he neglected to 
install Chase Brass Pipe when he 
built his home. 

Of course humor that is merely 
“funny” defeats the advertiser’s 





was apprised of the new campaign 
in a broadside which broke into 
verse on the outside cover and 
which succeeded admirably in es- 
tablishing the tone of the entire 
campaign even before any of its 
details were given. Said the cover 
of the broadside: 


You can sell to a man when he’s 
smiling 

But you can’t sell him much when 

he’s glum, 
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An extravagant list of 
contributors for one issue 
of one magazine—Harper s 
Bazar for August. But the 
members of the Inner Circle 
expect and appreciate a prodigal 
array of fiction, fashion, and art in 

their magazine, for they are them= 
selves extravagant in purchases 
and diversions. Are you 
catering to the Inner Circle? 











Erte—— Study the variety and soph= 
Fish istication of their tastes 
Grace Hart- by familiarizing your- 


Nancy Hoyt- self with this especially 


Reynaldo Luza- 
Charles Martin= 
Phyllis Bottome— 
Baron de Meyer— 
Kathleen Howard — 
Marjorie Howard— 
Mary MacK innon— 
Charles Hanson Towne— 
William J. Locke 
Boutet de Monvel— 






illuminating issue of 










Harper s 
Bazar 
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So it’s best to commence with a little 
nonsense ; 
If you want to end up with a plum. 


And that’s why we've planted a chuckle 
In all of our ads for Tom Moore— 
For the money rolls in from the boys 

when they grin 
And not when they’re grouchy and 
sore! 





“Fishing’s a pleasure” 
—said Timothy Small, 
“If you catch only carp 
or nothing at all. 
“Happy am I to fish 
early and late, 
“If I’ve got a Tom 
Mooreand plenty of 
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THOUGH FUNNY, EVERY ADVERTISEMENT 
REGISTERS A SALES POINT 


Inside were facts concerning the 
size of the advertisements (only 
one column by three inches), the 
frequency with which they were 
to run and the use of sport pages 
and preferred position. 

The center spread was devoted 
to ‘the reproduction of the com- 
plete series to be used during the 
first three months of the cam- 
paign. A review of some of the 
copy will illustrate what I mean 
by successfully using humor to 
register a sales point. For in- 
stance, to put across the thought, 
to young and old alike, that Tom 
Moores are acceptable for “home 
consumption,” a prospective father- 
in-law delivers himself of this: 


“Young man,” said the father, “I’ll give 
you a line 
On how to get by with this daughter 
of mine— 
To ward off domestic upheavals and jars 
Confine all your smoking to Tom 
Moore cigars!” 


INK Aug. 2, 1928 
The fact that the consolation of 
Tom Moores can be _ purchased 
everywhere is tied up with the 
vacation appeal in this manner: 


When vacation time comes, it’s hard t: 
decide 
Between seashore and mountain, just 
where to abide. 
To me it’s a toss-up; in fact, I don’ 
care— 
For Tom Moore cigars can be bought 
anywhere! 


Little Tom, the 5-cent edition of 
Tom Moore, gets a one to three 
space break with its bigger brother. 
For the most part, the copy slant 
in connection with Little Tom is 
price, or economy, as the follow- 
ing will show: 


Beefsteak was ten cents a pound; now 
it’s half a dollar. 
The price of clothing’s gone so high 
it makes the wealthy holler. 
There’s only one thing left today whose 
price is sure to tickle— 
That’s Little Tom, the favorite smokc, 
which costs you but a nickel! 


Both Tom Moore and Little Tom 
advertisements are used to tie in 
with important events such as 
Fourth of July, Father’s Day, the 
political conventions, the pre-elec- 
tion period, Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. 

Reports reaching the factory in- 
dicate that not only is the adver- 
tising selling Tom Moores and 
Little Toms, but it is causing com- 
ment—smiling comment—on _ the 
part of purchasers when they walk 
up to the cigar counter. 

All of which proves the conten- 
tion, previously stated, that— 
“the money rolls in from the 

boys when they grin 
And not when they’re grouchy and 

sore!” 


Appoints John H. Dunham 
Agency 

The Menasha Products Company, Chi- 
cago, has appointed the John H. Dun- 
ham Company, advertising agency at 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. The Menasha Products Company 
was formerly the Menasha Printing & 
Carton Company. 


J. McCleod Little has 
staff of the Mitchell 
Agency, Inc., Minneapolis. 


joined th 
Advertising 
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A dozen Agencies and 
Manufacturers tell how 


The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune Co-operates 
The Parker Pen Company 


Your window display certainly deserves com- 
mendation, and we assure you that we appre- 
ciate your cooperation very much. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
This window was very attractive and we cer- 
tainly appreciate this cordial cooperation on 

your part. 


United Advertising Agency 
We wish to express to you our gratitude for 
your prompt and efficient cooperation. The 
information which you sent us is invaluable 
and will be incorporated in our report. 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
We are very appreciative of your fine coop- 
eration on this account and it is being 
brought to the attention of our client, the 
Kolynos Company. 


A. Stein & Company 
This certainly is a splendid piece of work 
on your part and should help considerably 
in putting over the Paris Garter Newspaper 
Campaign. 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale 


This is just to let you know that we are sin- 

cerely appreciative of this nice cooperation 

and feel sure it will react to our mutual 
benefit. 


Colgate & Company 
Thank you very much for the splendid co- 
operation which you have shown. 


Stack-Goble Advertising Agency 
You may be sure your cooperation is sin- 
cerely appreciated both by this agency and the 
Standard Oil Company. 


Allaire, Woodward & Co. 


Not only do we thank you for this service, 
but assure you that your cooperation is very 
much appreciated. 


L. H. Waldron Advertising Agency 


Both the client and this agency appreciate 

the splendid cooperation you are giving this 

advertising. We feel sure that results will be 
most gratifying for all concerned. 


Charles C. Green Advertising Agency 

We want to congratulate you upon the splen- 

did way you have treated V. Vivaudou, Inc., 

advertising in The Des Moines Register and 
Tribune. 


H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency 
Thank ycu very much for the excellent co- 
operation The ‘Register and Tribune has ren- 

dered in connection with this account, 
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A PLAIN STORY. 


There’s a great food advertising story in 
Chicago . . . . exceedingly plain, clear and 
permitting of no misinterpretation. 


CHAPTER 1 The Chicago Daily News has car- 


ried more food advertising than 
any other Chicago daily newspaper 


for more than twelve years. 


CHAPTER 2 During 1927 The Daily News 


carried more food advertising 
(local and national) than both morn- 
ing newspapers daily and Sunday 
combined, more than all other evening 
newspapers combined. 


During the first six months of 
CHAPTER 1928 The Daily News gained 
more agate lines of food advertising 
than all other Chicago newspapers 
daily and Sunday combined. 


The food advertiser . . . any advertiser .. . 
seeking the medium most effective in the 
Chicago market may profitably study this 
plain story of advertising experience. 


THE CHICAGO 


Chicago’s Home 
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SIMPLY TOLD 
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THE STORY IN 
AGATE LINES 


Being the six months’ 
record of food advertising 
in all Chicago newspapers 


Newspaper Six Months’ Total Gain Loss 
| The Daily News. .705,992 159,118 
| American ........ 539,617 82,891 ; 
| Daily Tribune... . .309,659 6,394 
| Daily Herald-Ex... 97,103 38,858 
0 Perr 16,396 6,050 
Journal ......... 9,826 5,004 || | 
Sunday Tribune. . . 119,357 11,949 
| Sunday Herald-Ex.. 87,618 7,291 ' 
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Evidence of More 


Ready Money and ’ 


Greater Buying Power 


The second largest wheat crop in the history 
of the Southwest is sending Oklahoma farmers 
to the bank . . . paying off their debts . . . 
planning the purchases of the things they’ve 
wanted for several years. 

The estimate of the United States Department 
of Agriculture of July 1, 1928, indicates 59,- 
062,000 bushels for Oklahoma . . . almost twice 
the 1927 crop. 

Corn in Oklahoma is developing toward an- 
other big crop. Cotton acreage is second among 
all the states. 

During the next year, more than at any time 
during the past few years, manufacturers who 
place their advertising before these prosperous 
wheat farmers through their only farm paper, 
will be rewarded by an encouraging increase in 
sales . . . and profits. 


178,591 A B C Circulation each issue 








Carl Williams ©& Ralph Miller 
Editor Adu Nor 
Oklahoma City 


Published by THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN—OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 
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Advertising a Product with 
“Lost Identity” 


This Company Was Faced with the Problem of Advertising a Material 


Which Was Often Being Used by Manufacturers Who Did 


Not 


Even Know of Its Existence 


By Herbert S. Spencer 


Advertising Manager, General Plastics, Inc. 


’T* AKING a handful of powder, 
in appearance similar to a 

paint ‘pigment, forming it in sec- 

onds into beautifully finished 

electric wall plates, caps for tooth- 

paste containers, or automobile dis- 

tributor heads, is nothing short of 

a modern miracle. But as 

soon as a wall plate, cap, 

or distributor head is 

formed, the handful of 


molded parts. Into this field came 
phenolic molded parts, the group to 
which Durez belongs. Phenolic 
condensation products are made 
from a chemically developed resin 
to which is added for strength, ap- 
pearance and molding qualities va- 


A a tool has not 












powder becomes a prod- touched it 
uct. Its original identity eas eerer te war sie . & ceoman to Go enn connie 
is lost for it is identified | setae come Toe New Hoven Ce 
with the individual manu- Baa 
, * } Com 
facturer whose product it tn aS ae 
forms, or may even carry || PMtay eaters and elder 
the identity of the con- |} slecery send cmd oh 
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forms it for him. The | ene Sean 
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that confronted us as Meberesery sad the cerview of owe 
manufacturers of Durez. “Gnrerd Pisum, tonepersed, 1 
The business-paper and toe ice Nims ot Go ven. 
direct-mail advertising oe 
that we did created in- CRE 75} 


terest which. developed 
untraceable sales. To just 
what extent, we are still 
uncertain but the fact 
that our business has 
grown rapidly is undoubt- 
edly traceable, in part, to 
this work. Unfortunately, 
however, even those who 
were using our material 
usually did not know it 
and often did not know of its ex- 
istence. It was merely a molding 
powder to manufacturers buying 
molded parts. 

In molded parts, there are sev- 
eral classes and many materials, 
such as shellac compositions, hard 
rubber, celluloid, casein products, 
porcelain, etc. all classified as 











THIS TESTIMONIAL TYPE OF 
TISING IS GIVING DUREZ AN IDENTITY 


7 





BUSINESS-PAPER ADVER- 


rious filling materials. They are 
formed under heat and pressure by 
what is known as “the hot press 
system.” These molding composi- 
tions are sold either to, first, de- 
partmental molders, that is, large 
organizations maintaining their own 
molding departments; or second, 
the custom or contracting molder 
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who molds for those who buy their 
parts in the open market. There 
are, roughly, 150 departmental 
molders and about seventy-five cus- 
tom or contracting molding organ- 
izations equipped for this particular 
type of molding. These organiza- 
tions comprise our total outlet in 
the United States and Canada. 

Not a long list of prospects but 
in equipment sufficiently large to 
care for many times the total an- 
nual production of molded parts. 

We found we must advertise, 
first, to have Durez known and 
specified by manufacturers having 
molding work to be done on con- 
tract; second, to awaken interest 
among manufacturers who could 
use our materials for replacement 
of materials at present used; and 
third, to develop new interests. 
Every turn presents objects that 
can be molded and there are count- 
less new articles being developed, 
many of which can be molded in 
their entirety, or carry molded 
parts, as handles, gears, etc. Each 
class presents its own problems. Of 
course, fundamentally they are the 
same. Then, too, there is the possi- 
bility of developing new or broader 
. markets. For instance, a manufac- 
turer using metal inkstands may 
develop a parallel but higher-priced 
line in Durez. 

Our biggest fields are the auto- 
mobile, radio and electrical equip- 
ment trades. 

Our problem in these fields was, 
in a sense, comparatively easy, for 
a number of the larger users of 
molded materials had endorsed 
Durez after severe tests and the 
job was to spread the news. 

More difficult was and remains 
the inexhaustable and undeveloped 
general field. For instance, we con- 
ceive the idea of molded clock 
cases or molded tooth-paste caps. 
How are we to establish the fact 
that clock cases of molded Durez 
offer a definite market to the manu- 
facturer and how to get a molder 
to mold them for him, and why 
should we? Obviously, we must go 
beyond our essential job of selling 
Durez. We create a new job, a new 
use and pass it on to a customer. 
Manufacturers of other molding 
compounds learn of it, and they get 
busy. We may never have a pound 
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of Durez used. But, we figure it is 
good work just the same. Any ef- 
fort that increases and makes 
known molded parts is beneficial 
and worth the effort, even though 
we, in the effort, lose more than 
our identity. 

For identity, the ideal way would 
be, of course, to have each piece 
marked as made of our material, 
but the clock manufacturer could 
hardly be expected to do this, for 
he has his own mark and name 
to get over. The molder buying 
from several sources, if he is wise, 
does not care to advertise one of 
them, but prefers, if he can, to put 
on his own identifying name, desig- 
nating all work of his plant, re- 
gardless of the material from 
which he does his molding. 

Yet, unless the world knows that 
these clock cases are molded of 
Durez, nearly all of our work in 
interesting the manufacturer and 
turning our job over to the cus- 
os the contracting molder, is 
ost. 

Of course we secure the sale of 
the molding compound, and gain 
a profit thereby, but we must do 
more. We must gain identity that 
other manufacturers having similar 
molding jobs may specify Durez, 
or inquire directly of us as to the 
practicability of applying our mate- 
rial to their products. 


FEATURING ACTUAL JOBS 


To gain identity in this general 
field, we have adopted full-page, 
keyed advertising of a testimonial 
nature, featuring actual and prac- 
tical molded jobs. The most con- 
vincing proof of our statements of 
superiority, performance, etc., it 
was concluded, would be evidence 
of work done by representative 
manufacturers. So we selected busi- 
ness papers representing the three 
groups—automotive, electrical, and 
radio—made our advertising fit 
each particular group, and told a 
general story of accomplishment, 
particularly through our illustra- 
tions, and tied it to one manufac- 
turer’s molded part—Turner timers, 
Auto-Lite parts, Sylvania radio 
tubes, Trumbull electric switch 
boxes, Squibb caps, Sengbusch ink 
stands, etc. 

Everyone automatically knows 
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such organizations. Their reputa- 
tion for successful achievement, 
their testing organizations and re- 
search departments are known to 
be exacting and only materials of 
the highest merit meet their accep- 
tance. We do not have to say it. 

While the campaign is compara- 
tively young, it has produced excel- 
lent and traceable results. To take 
a concrete case, automatic refill 
pencils were molded principally 
from rubber and casein materials. 
By direct mail, we interest and 
secure a definite molding job. In 
time, the molded Durez pencil, in 
colors, is on the market. We take 
this pencil and advertise it along 
with the manufacturer’s name, tell- 
ing the story of his having selected 
Durez as superior to other mate- 
rials for his pencil. If he is a manu- 
facturer who is well established 
and whose name is known to the 
public, our identity, insofar as hav- 
ing a good product and one of 
practical application to this partic- 
ular requirement, is assured. Other 
worthy manufacturers in all lines, 
who are looking for improvement, 
inquire of us. 

That we have found the most 
successful means of identifying our 
material seems to be proved in its 
rapid acceptance by many manu- 
facturing organizations both al- 
ready using molded parts and the 
increasing number who express in- 
terest and willingness to undertake 
serious study of the material’s pos- 
sibility as applied to their products. 

We find in this involved field in 
which we operate that this type of 
advertising is giving Durez an 
identity which it previously lacked 
and that it is producing definite re- 
sults in the form of more intelli- 
gent and a better type of inquiry. 


Appoints Western Advertising 
Agency 

The Henney Motor Company, Free- 
port, Ill., has placed its advertising ac- 
count with the Rockford, IIL. office of 
the Western Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Business papers and direct mail will be 
used. 


Join Cleveland Studio 


Will Allen and George Lauber have 
joined the new photographic depart- 
a of the Manning Studios, Cleve- 
land. 
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American Advertising and Its 
Effects Noticeable in Europe 


It is an inescapable fact that the ad- 
vertising of American products abroad 
has increased with great rapidity during 
the last three years. United States rep- 
resentatives and returning travelers re- 
port that American advertising and its 
effects are noticeable everywhere, and 
all forms are being employed. Not onl 
do our class publications devoted to - 
vertising touch on international matters 
constantly, but other trade papers and 
even the daily press are publishing arti- 
cles and items of news which indicate 
a growing consciousness that “national” 
advertising no longer represents the ul- 
timate. International, polynational, pan- 
national are more nearly descriptive of 
the fields of many a leading advertiser 
today, and the number is growing. 

This growth is bringing about, per- 
haps it should be said forcing, slowly 
but surely, an improvement in the facil- 
ities for carrying on successful adver- 
tising overseas. Advertising encies 
are establishing branches and perfecting 
their connections abroad, foreign publi- 
cations are actually beginning to realize 
that honest circulation figures are better 
business getters than exaggerated claims, 
and the soundness of American ethics 
and technique in advertising has won 
almost universal recognition through the 
results obtained. Improvement is grad- 
ual, but it appears to be sure, and with 
the constantly increasing volume of in- 
ternational advertising manifest, a 
further acceleration is bound to ensue. 
—Foreign Market Bulletin of The Spe- 
cialties Division of the Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


George Schworm Joins “India 


Rubber World” 


George Schworm, recently assistant 
advertising manager of the Lorain, 
Ohio, Journal, has joined the advertis- 
ing department of the India Rubber 
World, New York. He was at one 
time with the Diamond Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, and the Cleveland branch 
of the Mason Rubber Company. 


R. L. Sisson Joins Toledo 
Agency 

Ralph L. Sisson, of the advertising 
department of the Toledo, Ohio, Blade, 
has joined the staff of the Campbell 
Advertising Company, of that city. He 
formerly was advertising manager of the 
Rainie-Barbour Company, also of Toledo. 


M. M. Whitfield with “Auto- 
motive Daily News” 


M. M. Whitfield, recently with the 
Western office of The Literary Digest, 
has joined the Western office of the 
Automotive Daily News, at Chicago. 
He was, at one time, with the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner. 
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The 
History of “The Rexall 
Stores” 





Tue Georce L. Dyer Company 
HICAGO 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you please advise us if you have 
in your files any data on the Rexall 
drug organization? We are particularly 
anxious to know how it was formed and 
the purpose for which it was started. 

The above and any other information 
you may have will be —y appreciated. 

Tue Georce L. Dyer Company. 


ee 1898 Louis K. Liggett was 
New England representative for 
Chester Kent & Company, manu- 
facturers of a cod liver oil prepa- 
ration called Vinol. Later, when 
he became general manager of the 
Chester Kent company, Mr. Lig- 
gett conceived the idea of getting 
a number of retail druggists 
throughout the country to co-oper- 
ate in manufacturing a number of 
drug store items under one trade 
name. This idea developed into 
the United Drug Company, formed 
in 1902 by forty retail druggists 
to “manufacture and distribute 
*nder controlled trade-marks, me- 
dicinal preparations and other arti- 
cles.” The first trade name sug- 
gested for the company’s products 
was “Saxona,” which was later 
dropped for “Rexall.” Stores 
handling “Rexall” products were 
called “The Rexall Stores.” Sales 
the first year totaled $63,000. 
One of the original forty retail 
druggists became dissatisfied with 
the policies of the United Drug 
Company and sold his stock in the 
company. Mr. Liggett made up his 
mind to open a drug store in the 
city where this druggist did busi- 
ness. The money for this under- 
taking was raised from other retail 
stockholders of the United Drug 
Company and in this way the first 
drug store under direct ownership 
was started. Thus the L. K. Lig- 
gett Company, a subsidiary of the 
United Drug Company, came into 
existence, formed in 1909. In 1916 
the L. K. Liggett Company ab- 
sorbed the Riker-Hegeman chain 
of 100 stores and a new corpora- 
tion was formed called the Louis 
K. Liggett Company. Other stores 
and chains have since been ac- 
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quired, notably the Owl chain on 
the Pacific Coast and the seven 
stores of the Buck & Raynor Com- 
pany, of Chicago, bringing the 
total number of directly owned 
stores in the Liggett chain up to 
465 at the present time. 

The United Drug Company has 
manufacturing plants at Boston, 
St. Louis, New Haven, Conn., 
Long Island City, Highland, N. Y., 
and Worcester, Mass. Other 
than products sold under the trade 
names “Rexall” and “Liggett,” the 
company makes Jonteel toilet prep- 
arations, Klenzo Dental Creme 
and Kantleek rubber goods. 

The privilege of selling “Rexall” 
products and using the name “The 
Rexall Store” is an _ exclusive 
agency franchise which may be 
acquired by one independent drug 
store in a city. An exception to 
this rule is made in the case of 
New York. All of the 465 Liggett 
stores are “Rexall” stores. Other 
stores possessing the “Rexall” 
agency bring the total number of 
“Rexall” stores in the United 
States up to 8,000. The exclusive 
agency franchise is acquired by 
purchase of stock in the United 
Drug Company. Ownership of the 
United Drug Company, therefore, 
resides in its 8,000 stockholder 
agents. 

Many articles on the activities 
of the United Drug Company and 
the merchandising policies of 
“Rexall” stores have appeared in 
the Printers’ INK Publications and 
a list of them can be had by any- 
one who will write for it—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. : 





Purchases Salinas, Calif., 
“Journal” 


_ Fred Weidert, publisher of the Sa 
linas, Calif., Index, has acquired the 
Salinas Journal from Paul Parker, its 
publisher. The two papers will be 
merged and published as the Salinas 
Index-Journal, an afternoon daily. 





O. .N. Taylor with Crosley 


Radio 
O. N. Taylor, for the last three years 
tadio editor of the Chi Evening 


Post, has been appointed director of 
publicity for the Crosley Radio Corpo- 
ration, Cincinnati, Ohio. He was pre- 
viously associate editor of Radio Digest. 
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Gi 
Herald and Examiner. . . 


New York Times... .. 405,707 
Oe, ee 395 ,607 
New York World... .. 334,482 


N. Y. Herald-Tribune . . 302,365 
Philadelphia Inquirer . . . 277,880 
St. Louis Eboluiscens 264,604 
Kansas City Times . . . . 248,941 
New York American . . . 206,952 


A. B. C., March 31, 1928 


any other city in 
ALL AMERICA 


is there a standard size 
morning newspaper with 
as large a circulation as 


The Chicago Herald and 


Examiner. 


Daily Circulation 411,515 ; 
Sunday Circulation 1,515,907 


THE CHICAGO 
HERALD and EXAMINER 


National Advertising Manager—J. T. McGIVERAN 


EUCLID M. COVINGTON T. C. HOFFMEYER 
285 Madison Ave., New York 625-6 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 
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ACCURACY 


THE FIRST LAW OF THE NEWS 


SE ann 


“Get it FIRST, but first get it RIGHT’ 


THE SLOGAN OF 


New York Evening Journal 
News Gathering Staff 


A through its local news staff as well as 
through the International News Service 
Staff the gospel of GET IT RIGHT is stressed 
and reiterated twenty-four houts in the day. The 
man who can’t get the habit of ACCURACY can't 
stay in this organization though he be the most 
brilliant writer living. “Get it FIRST but First 
get it RIGHT” is at once a fearless challenge and 
a solemn pledge of faith. 
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The New York Evening Journal 1s 


Overwhelmingly 
FIRST 


in PUBLIC PREFERENCE 


The New York Evening Journal has served its 
public more energetically, more courageously, more 
effectively than any other evening newspaper in 
America. 
l The New York Evening Journal has put into its 

news and feature columns more genuine ability and 
brilliancy of talent than any other evening newspaper 
in America, 

The New York Evening Journal has been first in 
public preference among all evening newspapers for 
29 consecutive years, BECAUSE IT HAS DESERVED 
TO BE FIRST! 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
MARCH 3ist, 680,115 DAILY, NET PAID 


| NEW YORK 
‘T EVENING JOURNAL 


‘ The Greatest Circulation of any Evening Newspaper in America 
and a QUALITY Circulation at THREE CENTS a Copy 
| Daily and FIVE CENTS Saturday 


Hearst Building 9 EAST FORTIETH STREET Book Tower Building 
Chicago, Ill. New York City Detroit, Mich. 
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hi 600 space 
buyers appro i 


the. DETROIT MARKET 


out of 
every 
English-speaking 
homes take The 
News 






wwe reputation a newspaper achieves in its own 
home town is apt to be based on intimate and sound 
experience. When 600 local Detroit space buyers place 
7,321,832 lines of advertising in The News during the 
first six months of 1928, weekdays alone, you can 
safely wager that they have discovered it pays. But 
when on top of this you find The News carrying 
1,424,864 more lines of advertising during this same 
period than the other two Detroit papers combined it 
is a sign that these people are more than guessing on 
their choice of media. The fact that local buyers of 
space take 26% more lineage in The News than in the 
other two Detroit papers together is a good tip that 
we’re happy to pass along to space buyers all over 
the land. 


The Detroit News 


The HOME newspaper 


New York Office Chicago Office 
I. A. KLEIN, 50 E, 42nd St. J. E. LUTZ, 6 No. Michigan Ave. 


















Buffalo Bakers Go After the Cake 
Market 


Co-operative Newspaper Campaign Is Based on Survey Which Shows 
That While 90 Per Cent of Bread Consumed Is Commercially Baked, 
Housewives Bake 80 Per Cent of Sweet Goods 


REMENDOUS as has been 
the growth of the baking in- 
dustry in the United States, the 
industry optimistically looks for- 
ward to doubling its sales volume 


ter of quality, supported by ap- 
peals to the desire for freedom 
from labor, has been repeatedly 
stressed in advertising, public con- 
fidence has been fostered, and 














to the American housewife. Its quality is now an accepted fact. 
success in the past has been When it comes to sweet goods, 
founded upon the however, house- 
successful cam- wives like to 
paign that has make their own. 
been conducted to They are skepti- 
supplant baker’s cal of quality. 
bread in the place Further, the 
of the home Look for This Seal Where You ° modern house- 
made product. wife has the 
Today, investiga- Buy Your Baked Goods same pride in her 
tion shows, TeSys ee ee cake and pie bak- 
per cent of the ing which the 
bread consumed housewife of 
is the product earlier years had 
of commercial in her bread bak- 
bakers. i ing. The indus- 
Bread making, try recognizes 
however, repre- these facts and, 
sents but half of in cultivating the 
what the Ameri- sweet goods trade, 
can household is extending its 
spends annually educational pro- 
on baked goods. gram. Illustrative 
Cakes and other of what is being 
sweet — ee done is the — 
stitute the other ign now bei 
half in which, it of Buffalo contacted te 8 











is estimated, the 
industry fur- 
nishes but 20 per 
cent, housewives 
themselves baking 80 per cent. It 
s to the sweet goods market that 
the industry looks for sales ex- 
pansion, 

A glance at the history of com- 
mercial bread sales shows that it 
not many years ago since 
he commercial proportion of bread 
aking represented the same small 
percentage of consumption as com- 
mercial sweet goods do today. 
rhrough strenuous educational 


WAS FEATURED 


iS 


‘fforts housewives have been con- 
vinced that baker’s bread com- 
pares favorably in quality with 
the home-made product. The mat- 





THE SEAL WHICH THE BAKERS ADOPTED 
IN 
ADVERTISING 


25 


group of bakers 
located at Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

This campaign, 
which originated with the Buf- 
falo Master Bakers’ Association, 
is predicated on the market pos- 
sibilities indicated in the percent- 
age figures of 80 per cent home- 
baked sweet goods and 20 per 
cent commercially baked. These 
are based on a survey of the 
Fleischmann Company, a survey 
conducted by the Department of 
Commerce, and local investiga- 
tion. For a city the size of Buf- 
falo, it is estimated that the value 
of this 80 per cent non-commer- 
cial production is, in approximate 
figures, $8,000,000 annually. 


THEIR NEWSPAPER 
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It was felt that this potential 
market should be the logical aim 
of a co-operative campaign be- 
cause a very small percentage of 
it constituted a large percentage 
of increased business. Moreover, 
it was felt that this market would 
offer little resistance to the effort 
to capture it, inasmuch as the 
housewife has always been a 
friendly competitor, more than 
willing to be relieved of her com- 
petitive activities once she was 
convinced of the advantages that 
would come to her in relinquish- 
ing them. 

A campaign of advertising was 
outlined by a special committee of 
the Master Bakers’ Association 
which met with the approval of 
those members originally inter- 
ested. Their number was suffi- 
cient to handle a workable pro- 
gram, but real organization as a 
practical body to carry on _ the 
campaign failed to develop. It is 


at this point that many co-opera- 
tive movements find a handicap 
too difficult to overcome, but in 


the case of the Buffalo bakers’ 
campaign a solution was found. 
The obstacle was to some extent 
removed by means of individual, 
uniform contracts for those who 
wished to participate. 

Because of the lack of organi- 
zation there was an absence of 
authoritative direction in the early 
stages of the campaign. Predomi- 
nating individual opinions and 
criticisms dictated the matter of 
detail but the broadminded spirit 
of the original participants was 
enough to maintain almost per- 
fect harmony. 

These deficiencies were removed 
shortly after the campaign was 
started. W. Faber, chairman 
of the original advertising com- 
mittee and now president of the 
association, was selected as chair- 
man of the advertising group. He 
appointed an executive committee 
of three, of which he became a 
member, which handled the direc- 
tion of the campaign. The result 
of this administrative change re- 
flected itself in developments that 
clearly determined the campaign 
and li up the participating 
members behind a program. 

Before the campaign was two 
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months old, “Masterpieces” were 
being featured in the newspaper 
advertisements which appeared 
weekly in two papers. These mas- 
terpieces, it was explained, were 
the product of The Master Bakers 
of Buffalo, over whose signatur: 
the campaign was conducted. Each 
week the members featured a dif- 
ferent masterpiece, thus acquaint- 
ing the public with the variety of 
sweet goods obtainable. The “Mas- 
terpiece” idea was absolutely neces- 
sary as a guide for measuring the 
results accruing to the member 
bakeries. 


INCREASING THE DEMAND FOR 
SHORTCAKE 


The first product given special 
prominence was strawberry short- 
cake. One member reported that 
his sale on the following day, Fri- 
day, was considerably above the 
average for this specialty and that 
his total sales for the next day 
gave him his biggest Saturday 
business in a year. It was the 
practice of one member with three 
stores to make strawberry short- 
cake at two stores but not at the 
third, which he felt was not in a 
neighborhood for this sort of 
specialty. In spite of a lack of 
tie-up, calls for shortcake changed 
his survey of the neighborhood 
at this third store and he has been 
selling shortcake daily at all three 
stores in larger volume than be- 
fore it was advertised. 

Another baker disapproved of a 
specialty for Mother’s Day on the 
ground that he had never been 
able to obtain any extra business 
as a result of this day. After the 
campaign started he sold all of 
this specialty he baked, which was 
not enough. Among the master- 
pieces featured were sandwich 
rolls, filled buns, and butter horns, 
all of which were generally pro- 
ductive of satisfactory results. 

A month after the introduction 
of the specialties the advertising 
committee announced the adoption 
of a seal carrying the words, “The 
Master Bakers of Buffalo.” Win- 
dow transparencies were issued to 
members to identify them with the 
advertisements which always carry 
the same legend. With the issu- 
ance of the seal, this became the 
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An Ideal 
“Proving Ground” 


for Retail 
Distribution 








HE Indianapolis 
Radius offers one of the 
most desirable “proving 
grounds” in America for 
the promotion of new 
products, or the stimula- 
tion of established brands 
by new advertising or 
merchandising plans. 


A compact market of 
2,000,000 population — 
easily and economically 
reached — unusually re- 


sponsive to aggressive 
sales and advertising 
effort! 


Here, at a relatively low 
introductory expense, a 
product of merit can gain 
a quick response from the 
retail consuming public, 


New Yor 





HOME-DELIVERED—READ BY THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


by concentrated advertis- 
ing in The INDIANAPO.- 
LIS NEWS —the domi- 
nant medium in this rich 
market. The NEWS car- 
ries more national ‘adver- 
tising than all other 
Indianapolis newspapers 


combined! 


After The Indianapolis Radius 
has been won, the distribution 
program can be expanded to 
other markets, and the expe- 
rience gained here at a rea- 
sonable investment will prove 
invaluable in tackling larger 
and more difficult markets. 
The experienced merchandis- 
ing staff of The INDIAN- 
APOLIS NEWS will gladly 
counsel and co-operate with 
any advertiser interested in 
developing maximum sales in 
this great market. 


The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Ags The Indianapolis Radius 


es DAN A. CARROLL 
* 110 East 42nd St. 


: .. J. E. LUTZ 
Chicago: re Tower Bldg. 
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dominating theme of every ad- 
vertisement for four weeks in 
copy which talked purity, quality, 
skill and service. Of course, a 
masterpiece continued to be a 
necessary detail. 

The success of the campaign, 
members were told, largely de- 
pended upon the effectiveness of 
their tie-up. The way in which 
advantages might be realized most 
fully ‘was outlined by the adver- 
tising committee which suggested, 
first, baking of the masterpiece; 
second, display and instruction to 
sales people, and third, supple- 
mentary newspaper advertising by 
individual bakeries and, where 
practicable, use of direct-mail ad- 
vertising. 

In spite of the looseness of the 
advertising organization, the pres- 
entation of specials in this co- 
operative campaign was not so 
difficult as one would off-hand ex- 
pect. It was made easier by the 
simple expedient of following rather 
closely the Fleischmann Company’s 
“Variety of Breads” campaign ap- 
pearing in magazines. The for- 
mulas involved constitute a matter 
of knowledge to practically every 
good baker and, incidentally, the 
power of this national advertising 
among Buffalo housewives was a 
matter not to be overlooked. 

In all there are about twenty 
bakers taking part in the cam- 
paign. Their names and the ad- 
dresses of their shops are listed in 
each advertisement. Their signa- 
tures, in addition to directing the 
public to their stores, also are 
valuable to the participants as tes- 
timonials to their high standing in 
the trade. This idea was stressed 
in an early advertisement which, 
under the heading, “Recommended 
by Experts,” pointed out that the 
participating bakeries were “se- 
lected,” approved by and approv- 
ing of each other, bound by mu- 
tual pledges to the fulfillment of 
statements and claims made in the 
advertising. 

Thus the campaign immediately 
created rather than developed its 
own prestige, encouraging the pub- 
lic to accept the claims made at 
face value. To be sure, the co- 
operative advertiser must make 
good the same as the individual 
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advertiser. The co-operative ad- 
vertiser, however, has more than 
his own signature to back his 
claims in the beginning. Naturally 
no one desires to be publicly asso- 
ciated, through advertising, with 
inferiors. 

The move to expand the volume 
of sales of the baking industry b) 
concentrating attention on develop- 
ment of the sweet goods business 
is being encouraged nationally. 
How quickly advertising can aid 
in further changing the baking 
habits of housewives is demon- 
strated in what is being accom 
plished by the group of Buffalo 
bakers. The acceptance of their 
claims as quality bakers of sweet 
goods as well as the more neces- 
sary staple, bread, they believe, is 
evidenced by the increased demand 
for what is now the smallest end 
of their business. Through a 
continuation of their educational 
efforts, these bakers hope to profit 
further by reducing the 80 per 
cent monopoly enjoyed by their 
friendly competitors, the home 
bakers. 





The Kolynos Company Elects 
Officers 


W. H. Kirn has been elected presi 
dent of The Kolynos Company, New 
Haven, Conn., which was recently ac 
quired by the American Home Prod- 
ucts Company,Wilmington, Del. Other 
officers elected were: J. F. Murray, of 
the J. F. Murray Advertising Agency, 
secretary-treasurer; I. . Joel, vice 
president and general sales manager; 
and T. E. Caruso, general manager. 
Mr. Caruso was recently advertising 
manager of the company. 


W. T. Miller Returns to 
“Christian Science Monitor” 


William T. Miller, formerly radio 
advertising representative of The 
Christian Science Monitor, Boston, has 
returned, after a year’s absence, to be 
in charge of the solicitation of radio 
and sporting goods advertising. He 
was recently sales manager of the 
Browning-Drake Corporation, _radio 
manufacturer at that city. 








DeVry Corporation Appoints 
Lamport, MacDonald Agency 


The DeVry Corporation, Chicago, 
metion picture cameras and Froiscters 
has appointed the Lamport, MacDonald 
ow fame advertising agency of South 
Bend, Ind., to direct its advertising 
account, 
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It is impossible to contest the 

Chicago Evening American’s 

leadership, nor its right to 

leadership, in radio advertising 
in Chicago 


Radio advertising in Chicago began in 
March, 1922. At the end of 1922 the Chicago 
Evening American was third in radio linage 
among Chicago papers. At the end of 1923 
it was first—ahead of all Chicago papers, 
whether morning or evening or published 
six days a week or seven. 


In every succeeding year the Chicago Evening 
American, has led in radio linage on the 
same sweeping, conclusive basis. The total 
of all the radio linage ever placed in the 
Chicago Evening American, including that 
placed in the first six months of 1928, exceeds 
that of the nearest paper, whether morning 
or evening or published six days a week or 
seven, by 292,076lines. The total radio linage 
in the Chicago Evening American for the 
first six months of 1928 exceeds that of the 
nearest paper by 72,882 lines. 


Such steadily maintained and clearly defined 
leadership can only arise through consist- 
ently superior performance. 
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A guatiey gopect| ! Extended over 
a long period. The Bulletin is 
sold solely on its merits as a fine 
newspaper. In 1927 the net paid 
daily average was 549,148 copies. 
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REAT NEWSPAPER 


“Business-Man 
Circulation” 


There are over 
166,000 business 
leaders in Philadel- 

phia. (City Statisti- 
cian). Small circula- 
tions can not reach 
this great group. 
Thorough coverage 
isassured by TheEve- 
ning Bulletin’s more 
than half-a-million 
daily circulation. 


as... NSHE BUSY LIFE 


HILADELPHIA .. . a vast outlet for the 
manufacturer of a fine product. 


Forty - four thousand retailers. Huge 
department stores covering city blocks. 
Five thousand wholesalers with the 
goods of the world in their stocks. 


A network of railways bringing extensive sub- 
urbs close to the city’s center. Great. ships 
plying their trade with distant ports. 


More than two million people to be clothed 
and fed. More than six hundred thousand 
homes to do their shopping here. 


A great market . . . and a market offering the 
advertiser a unique opportunity. 


For the busy life of Philadelphia is focused in 


‘a great newspaper—The Evening Bulletin. 


Six hundred thousand homes... more than 
five hundred thousand circulation. A news- 
paper coverage that has no parallel in all the 
great markets of America. 


Philadelphia ... the city of homes: 
Bulletin .. . the newspaper of the home. 


The 
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Winning confidence by its sane, moderate 
spirit. Avoiding sensations and extremes in 
handling news. 


Using no premiums or contests to inflate its 
sales. Building on merit alone. 


Growing from a few thousand readers in 1895, 
to more than half a millior. today. The largest 
by far in its city. One of the great newspapers 
of America. 


Here—at one advertising cost (and a low cost) 
your sales message is seen ... is read — in 
nearly every home in the country’s third 
largest market. 






, 
we AMERICA’S THIRD CITY 


The Chening Bulletin 


City Hall Square 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Office: 247 Park Avenue Detroit Office: 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
Chicago Office: 333 N. Michigan Ave. San Francisco Office : 681 Market Street 


Copyright, 1928, Bulletin Co. 
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There is no 

such thing as 
“summer slump” 
in Detroit— 
business is better 
than ever 


The Detroit Times 
continues to carry 
more advertising 
each month than 
it did a year ago 


July will show 
a display gain 
in excess of 
400 columns 


‘The Trend Is to The Times’’ 























Brass-Tack Help Afforded by Two 
Big Jobbers 


How Winchester-Simmons and Supplee-Biddle Are Co-operating with 
Dealers in Advertising and Merchandising 


By Arthur H. Van Voris 


Retailer of House Furnishings, Sporting Goods and Hardware 


OMETIMES I think too little 

is said about the good things 
the jobber does. It is my intent 
in this article to tell what I know 
about a very remarkable co-opera- 
tion that has been undertaken, for 
the dealer, by two prominent job- 
bers in the hardware field. 4 

This is a twofold co-operation 
—combined, of course—one deal- 
ing with advertising and the other 
with merchandising. 

First I want to tell about the 
policy of the Winchester-Simmons 
Company, located at St. Louis, 
with warehouse branches from 
coast to coast. 

Some years ago this company in- 
stituted a policy for hardware 
dealers known as the Winchester 
Store Plan, whereby certain dealers 
from many communities through- 
out the country were invited to 
participate, combining for the ad- 
vantage of group purchasing, mer- 
chandising and advertising facili- 
ties. Each local establishment was 
to be known in its city or town 
as The Winchester Store, although 
absolutely retaining its individual 
identity in every sense of the word 
as a separate store conducted ac- 
cording to the dictates of the 
owner. 

At the present time, I believe, 
there are some 6,300 such stores 
from coast to coast, which attests 
to the successful operation of the 
plan. 

I shall not endeavor even to out- 
line the many advantages accruing 
to the participating hardware re- 
tailers for that would be a long 
story, but I shall explain how this 
powerful hardware jobbing concern 
has recently put forth an unusual 
advertising and merchandising co- 
perative plan for its many deal- 
The plan is known as the 


rs. 
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Nationwide Sale Plan. The idea 
received its inception, I believe, in 
November, 1926, originating in the 
association of 103 Winchester deal- 
ers in the city of Chicago. These 
dealers found that they needed 
united action in order to compete 
with the chain stores and the de- 
partment stores in the city. It 
was inaugurated in full-page col- 
lective advertisements in a Chicago 
daily paper. 

It then became known as the 
“Chicago Plan” and was success- 
fully carried over into Boston and 
other cities and was participated in 
by the dealers in these larger cities 
and outlying towns. 

These early stages conclusively 
demonstrated the value of collec- 
tive dealer advertising and from 
these special groups it passed into 
a nationwide proposition, with ad- 
vertising in national publications. 

Perceiving the remarkable pos- 
sibility of group advertising of 
popular-priced merchandise orig- 
inating among those Chicago hard- 
ware dealers, as evidenced by the 
enthusiasm of the dealers them- 
selves and the reception given the 
idea by the buying public, the com- 
pany could not well overlook this 
opportunity for serving all Win- 
chester dealers in the same manner. 

Parker Margeson, of the com- 
pany’s sales promotion department, 
tells me that the background for 
this co-operative effort is the gen- 
eral tendency of retail stores today 
to diversify, and to sell anything 
that the public will purchase. This 
includes the drug stores, the gen- 
eral grocery stores, the chain 
stores, etc. That is, one may ob- 
serve, a distinct tendency back to 
the general store type on a much 
higher plane. The company is try- 
ing to interest the hardware dealer 
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in this trend, making special effort 
on items of interest to the woman 
of the household. 

Let me quote Mr. Margeson in 
his explicit description of what 
each retailer receives when partici- 
pating.in the co-operation. 

“Our Nationwide Sale Plan,” he 
says, “was inaugurated in October, 
1927, with its complete tie-up of 
national advertising, local adver- 
tising by collective groups of co- 
operating Winchester agents in the 
big city areas, newspaper advertise- 
ments by individual dealers where 
they could not tie up with the 
larger groups, circulars, price tick- 
ets, window flashes for window 
trims, enlarged copies of the maga- 
zine pages and Winchester service 
bulletins showing how to trim a 
Winchester sale window.” 

The best advertising co-opera- 
tion in the world would be created 
for naught unless it was connected 
with something good; good for the 
retailer who sells it and good for 
the consumer who must be induced 
to purchase it. 

Merchandising brains must unite 
with advertising brains and that is 
exactly what happened in the 
Nationwide Sale Plan of Winches- 
ter-Simmons. 

In other words, the buyers for 
this jobber have searched the mar- 
kets prior to each offering and 
have assembled merchandise of such 
unusual values that the dealer is 
able to place it on sale at prices 
that will favorably compete with 
his principal sources of retail com- 
petition. 

To indicate exactly what I mean 
by selected merchandise at right 
prices, let me list some of the items 
presented for our Clearance or 
After-Inventory Sale: 


— Masher (white enamel 


ee er ere ere ees 10 
White Enamel Soap Dish ...... 10 
Glass Measuring Cup .......... .10 
1 Quart Aluminum Dense Pan.. .10 
Aluminum-blade Cake Turner ... .10 
Household Hammer ..:......... 10 
Wrought Steel Padlock.......... 19 
Aluminum Pie Dish ............ 10 
Parin Knife ‘(white enamel 

DEED nneswecacs sa pdeditoeses 15 
Pull-apart Electric Plug ........ 10 
Handy Size Scrub Brush ....... 05 
Stainless Household Knife (7 

DEO. WENEED- accvente ceccceodes 59 
Floor Polishing Mop ..........: 59 
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Each list comprises many ex- 
cellent values for the dealers who 
co-operate. The advertising helps 
for each of the Nationwide Sales 
is — to dealers on a cost- 
plus basis. 

Also, there is a liberal privilege 
extended to dealers in that they 
have an opportunity in each sale to 
select certain items from their own 
stock which may be added to the 
sale in the following manner as 
described in the Winchester-Sim- 
mons literature: 


Srectat PRivitece 

You may list up to ten items from 
your stock on this circular—and set 
your own prices on these items—send 
the list and —: with your order 
blank. We will print them with your 
store name as shown on the circular. 
Our charge for this special service will 
be five cents for each item listed re- 
gardless of quantity of circulars. 


Thus, as these sales occur with 
reasonable frequency, each dealer 
has a chance to go over his stock, 
select up to ten items which he is 
particularly anxious to move and 
include them in his merchandise 
listing. This is important for such 
a condition is constantly present in 
the best regulated stores and the 
privilege is a real help. 

As you may infer from exam- 
ining the aforementioned list of 
merchandise sale items, the margin 
of profit for each participating 
dealer cannot be large. As mea- 
sured against cost, it is a fair mar- 
gin and that is all he looks for. 
Just as the Winchester-Simmons 
Company spends several thousand 
dollars to present each co-operat- 
ing sale, counting on the nation- 
wide efforts of the individual 
dealers to bring it favorable pub- 
lic attention, so does each dealer 
figure on applying his cost for 
newspaper advertising, etc., against 
his general advertising appropria- 
tion. Each special sale is a feature 
that is well calculated to stimulate 
permanent interest in the store. It 
is the general effect on his business 
that counts and not the specific net 
profit that he makes on the thirty 
or forty items. 

The Supplee-Biddle Hardware 
Company, large and old-established 
hardware jobber, located at Phila- 
delphia, has also given serious 
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jee to dependable authorities, it 
was the American genius for Quantity Pro- 
duction that caused the present age of Style 
Buying. It compelled our manufacturers to 
speed up their sales by teaching the public 
to buy the New before the Old was worn 
out . . But there is a practical limit to this 
device. Style-changes create new markets 
faster than depreciation does .. but they 
also drain the purse much sooner. They 
make buying power increasingly essential 
to lively markets . . and this essential will 
always be found among those 360,000 well- 
to-do people who read the Condé Nast Group 
. » Vogue, Vanity Fair and House & Garden. 
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thought to the need for advertising 
and sales co-operation between 
jobber and retailer and as a result 
last fall it came out with its first 
dealer co-operative plan covering 
these two related fields of retail 
endeavor. The natural area of the 
company is east of the Mississippi 
River, so, considering the size of 
the house and the number of ac- 
counts it has among hardware 
dealers, the entire East is covered 
by the new co-operative activity. 

“The idea behind this special 
price merchandise sale and the co- 
operative dealer advertising,” says 
Wm. G. Steltz, assistant sales man- 
ager, “arose with the dealer him- 
self, because of an apparent need 
for just such co-operation.” 

Co-operative advertising between 
a jobber and retailers must be 
based on merchandise of special 
appeal, and from my own expe- 
rience as a hardware retailer, | 
know of no better appeal than that 
of price when it concerns focusing 
attention on a given store at a 
given time. 

In other words, almost every 
other attribute of salesmanship and 
selling must step aside to price ap- 
peal. Consequently, in planning 
its co-operative dealer advertising, 
Supplee-Biddle wisely sought a 
sound foundation on which to 
build. 

This foundation was an assort- 

ment of popular-priced hardware, 
household and-sporting goods and 
gift items that would naturally at- 
tract attention when presented at 
right prices. 
' “You may not be particularly in- 
terested in hardware and yet as a 
householder, you may perhaps ap- 
preciate some of the values that 
were offered in this co-operative 
lan, and which were advertised 
jointly by retailer and jobber. I 
am selecting at random a variety 
of these items with special co-oper- 
ative prices: 


Betis Bae BE ccscccccssccas 75 
Galvanized Ash Basket ........ .69 
Nickel Drop Forged Pliers .... 19 


Folding Kitchen Step-stool .... 
Six Lever Wrought-case Padlock .25 
26-Inch Skew Back Hand Saw.. .79 
American Made Alarm Clock .. 
—* Stag Handle Pocket 

DD bss actcbacscevecss one 
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Regarding the operation of this 
plan, Mr. Steltz tells me: 

“It relieves the dealer of the de- 
tails and trouble of making up his 
advertising and allows him to use 
more of it, and certainly the more 
he uses effectively, the better his 
results will be. The idea orig- 
inated with the retailer and to date 
the impressions of retail dealers 
have been very good. One dealer 
in each community served by us is 
entitled to the proposition.” 

Speaking from the position of 
a retailer, I am of the opinion that 
the basis of these jobber co-opera- 
tive plans is sound and economical 
and is surely helpful to the average 
dealer who ties up with them. At 
regular intervals he is enabled to 
offer Popular items of hardware 
to his customers at attractive 
prices. Large-scale jobber pur- 
chasing power and the adver- 
tising facilities coupled with the 
plan supply him with infinitely 
better selling assistance than he 
could ever possibly afford by him- 
self and through his own efforts. 


Don Allshouse with Northern 
Equipment Company 


Don Allshouse, recently with the 
Lamport-MacDonald Company, _ Inc., 
South Bend, Ind., has been made ad- 
vertising manager of the Northern 
Equipment Company, Erie, Pa., manu 
facturer of the Copes System of boiler 
feed regulation. He was at one time 
with the department of publicity of the 
Westinghouse _Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company in its various branches. 


Lee H. Bristol, Vice-President, 
Bristol-Myers 


_ Lee H. Bristol, secretary and adver- 
tising manager of the Bristol-Myers 
Company, New York, manufacturer of 
Sal Hepatica and Ipana toothpaste, was 
elected vice-president at a recent meet- 
ing of the board of directors. Mr. 
Bristol will continue to direct the ad- 
vertising activities of the company. 


Organize Trade-Mark 


Counselors’ Firm 

James Sidney Holmes, Herbert H. 
Munsey and Everett H. Holmes, New 
York trade-mark counselors, have 
formed a firm known as Holmes, Mun- 
sey & Holmes. They were formerly 
with the law office of William Thomas 
Jones. 
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process roto starts 
in The Sunday Detroit 
Free Press, September 
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IGHTY-FIVE 

cents a line—a 
rate quite without an 
economy parallel— 
only 13% above regu- 
lar rotogravure rate. 
Seven columns to the 
page—2072 lines. Page 
cost $1761.20. Tech- 
nical details, but help- 
ful to the space buyer. 
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E pene circulation 
—just a trifle over 
a half cent per family 
reached for four-color 
advertising, and we 
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are just boastful 
enough to say that the 
printing work hasn't 
yet been excelled in 
America. 
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Cs advertising 

to every other 
home in the entire 
Detroit market. That 
means coverage with- 
out any of the penal- 
ties of waste—atten- 
tion value that is just 
about ‘‘99.44% pure” 
—productiveness that 
develops profits from 
your agate line sales- 
manship. 


CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 
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DURING THE 


First Six Months 
of 1928 


THE SUNPAPERS 


Carried Over 


69 


of the Total 
Newspaper Advertising 
Printed in 


BALTIMORE 
THE SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 





JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 
Cowery Bank Bldg., 110 B. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
New York JOSEPH R. SCOLARO 


C. GEORGE KROGNESS General Motors Bldg., Detroit 
First National Bank Bldg. A. D. GRANT 
San Francteco Constitution Bldg., Atiente, Ga. 
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The farm wife has a complicated job. City 
minded people do not always appreciate what it 
means to the farm woman to find a magazine 
which is edited from first to last by people born 
on farms, people who visit and talk with rural 
folks every month in the year, people who know 
rural life from their own experience. 

The editors of THE FARMER’S WIFE 
understand just how complicated a job the farm 
woman has. That explains, in part, the truly 
unusual reader interest accorded |\this magazine 
by its 850,000 readers. THE FARMER’S 
WIFE is the only magazine in America pub- 
lished exclusively for farm women. 


THE 


FARMER'S WIFE 


The Magazine for Farm Women 
Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn, 


Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 





























“See Every Salesman” 


Such a Policy Immediately Repays Any Sales Manager Who Adopts It 
if He Regards Time Given to Such Calls as Time Devoted 
to a Sales Clinic 


By an Executive Vice-President 


‘VERY salesman has a right to 

4 see the top man in every or- 
ganization he wants to sell. If 
American business had a dictator 
who could make such a ruling and 
enforce it, every sales manager 
would be happy. Getting your 
story to the man with the author- 
ity to say “yes” or “no” is half 
the battle in any form of selling— 
personal or printed. 

Printed salesmanship, by which 
[ mean advertising, has found a 
way to do this. The men who buy 
space for advertisers spend their 
lives studying mediums for the 


purpose of finding those, which 
in one way or another, have 
earned the right to enter the 


homes or the offices or in some 
way catch the eyes of those per- 
whom advertisers want to 


sons 
reach. No dictator created this 
condition. 


A dictator is not necessary to 
create the same condition for per- 
sonal selling. It could be accom- 
plished if every sales manager 
would say to himself: “Inasmuch 
as we want our salesmen to get to 
the top man on their proposition 
in all of our customers’ houses, we 
will not bar the door to salesmen 
who call on us.” 

However, this will never hap- 
pen. The philosophy back of it is 
too general—too vague. Payment 
for the time involved is too far 
ff. Some way must be found in 
which the time involved can be 
paid for more immediately. There 
is such a way—and a very practi- 
cal way. The degree in which 
that way is accepted as practical, 
however, depends largely upon 
any particular sales manager’s 
attitude of mind toward his job. 
I credit my rise in our organiza- 
tion from “a nobody” to “second- 
in-charge” to my willingness to 
see practically every salesman 


who calls on me—book agents in- 
cluded. 





A sales manager, because of the 
very nature of his job, does not 
get much opportunity to be on the 
road. His is an administrative 
function. In order to discharge it 
he must be at the place where all 
sales information is centralized. 
This means that he does not, and 
cannot, see his men perform. Yet 
it is his chief duty to fell them 
how to perform. 

The selfish reason for my pol- 
icy of seeing every salesman who 
calls arose from the desire to see 
salesmen in action for the purpose 
of getting ideas from them that I 
could use in our business. I 
counted the time I spent in seeing 
such ‘men as time devoted to a 
sales clinic. The bigger the clinic 
the better I liked it. 

Of all the salesmen I have seen 
there are but few whom I can say 
the time spent with them was 
wasted. I have learned something 
from practically every one of 
them. 


WHY BOOK AGENTS ARE DERIDED 


When I said it is my policy to 
see every salesman, including book 
agents, I did not mean to cast dis- 
credit on book agents by thus 
singling them out. I did, how- 
ever, have a purpose in mention- 
ing them in that specific manner. 
It has long been the fashion to 
deride the book agent, and, I 
might add, the insurance agent. 
The reason for this, I am con- 
vinced, lies in the fact that they 
are selling something which the 
people they call on should have 
and know they shpuld have, but 
would rather go without. For 
that reason their selling job is 
harder than that of almost any 
other kind of salesman. Conse- 
quently they must know more 
about selling and more about 
human nature. I have learned 
more about selling and discovered 
more and better selling ideas from 
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salesmen who are selling some- 
thing that the public should buy 
and yet wouldn’t buy than I have 
from ony other class of salesmen. 

Sales ideas that I could pass on 
to our own sales organization 
were not the only material in 
which I was paid for my. time. 
Often it has happened that, by 
proper questioning, I have ob- 
tained from salesmen information 
on conditions in some distant terri- 
tory for which I would gladly 
have spent considerable money. 

The sales clinic can be. looked 
upon as an excellent source of 
supply for men for a sales man- 
ager’s staff. Among the many 
men that are seen there will oc- 
casionally be a particular sales- 
man, who, by all the rules of the 
game, seems to have been destined 
for your organization. He will 
turn out to be the man you want 
and the job you offer is exactly 
the job he should have. 


ANOTHER BENEFIT 
There is still another benefit in 


the sales clinic idea, and in some 
ways I regard it as the most im- 
portant of all benefits. I mention 
it last because it is a benefit that 
does not materialize immediately. 
It is part of what I call long 
distance selling. 

If you study the younger men 
in any organization you will 
usually find about three personali- 
ties of whom you can say wi 
almost perfect assurance: “One of 
those three is eventually going to 
be the head of this business.” 
Quite often you will find one, or 
perhaps all three of those men, in 
the sales staff of that business. 

The sales manager who sees all 
salesmen who call on him is ex- 
posing himself to contact with the 
future heads of businesses. He is 
building a friendship with men 
who, when they arrive, will be in 
a position to be of real value, in 
many ways, to his company. I 
have seen, for e le, several 
bright advertising solicitors turn 
into advertising directors and into 
publishers of magazines or news- 
papers which they represented in 
a comparatively short period of 
time. Such men have never for- 
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gotten the fact that I gave them 
all of the time they wanted, when 
they first called on me, in order 
to permit them to tell their sales 
story. Today, whatever I may 
want from them, within the 
bounds of reason, that they can 
deliver, is mine for the asking. 

Such contacts with the heads of 
many kinds and varieties of busi- 
ness, in all parts of the country, 
are almost immeasurable in money 
value to a business. It takes time 
to build them. It takes patience 
to wait for results, but when the 
results do appear they come out 
almost in full bloom. 

Perhaps I can give a better pic- 
ture of what I mean by long dis- 
tance selling by showing its appli- 
cation in a somewhat different 
manner, in a business restricted to 
a different territory. 

A new bank was started several 
years ago in a fair sized city by a 
man who understood the idea of 
long distance selling. Instead of 
seeking some of the high-priced 
and older executives of other 
banks in that town, as so many 
new banks do, this banker took an 
opposite course. He picked from 
the younger executives of the 
banks in his town those men 
whom he considered bright and 
alert. They were all under thirty. 
To these men he said: “Go out 
and get the banking business of 
men of your age. Stick to that 
policy. Their accounts won’t be 
hard to get. They won’t be large 
accounts either. However, don’t 
worry about that fact. Just re- 
member that if you can get the 
accounts of such men we will 
have the largest bank in town 
fifteen years from now. If we 
run the right sort of bank we 
can’t miss that goal for the sim- 
ple reason that all of the impor- 
tant business men in town will 
then be doing business with us.” 

I know that, in all probability, 
it will be said by some sales man- 
agers: “This sales clinic idea is 
all right, but where are you go- 
ing to get the time to give to it? 
I have already indicated my an- 
swer to that question. It was in- 
dicated when I said that the de- 
gree of practicability of the idea 
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take the 
Chances 


There is no obligation involved when 
you ask us to send a member of our 
selling staff to see you. 


We frankly take the chance of being 
able to interest you, to demonstrate 
our understanding of your printing 
problems, and to show you that we 
are the logical people to handle them. 


Incidentally, we will be equally frank 
about it, if it appears that your work 
does not definitely fall within our 
capacity for service. 


CHARLES 
FRANCIS 
PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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depends upon the sales manager’s 
attitude toward his job. 

If a sales manager is immersed 
in the job of making budgets and 
mapping out new forms and new 
systems in such a manner that he 
comes to regard such things as 
ends in  themselves—in other 
words loses his perspective and 
becomes buried in details—then he 
will never find time to see sales- 
men who call on him. He will, 
in fact, perhaps find it impossible 
to have time to see his own sales- 
men. If, on the other hand, he 
regards his job as one calling for 
a continual study of human nature, 
for the directing of human nature 
toward a logical sales goal, and 
uses charts, diagrams, budgets 
and forms as means toward that 
end, he will find sufficient time to 
make this sales clinic idea prac- 
tical. 

In giving my thoughts on this 
subject I have interpreted them 
from the sales manager’s point of 
view. I have been talking to him. 
It now occurs to me that there is 
a gg that my statement 
mig ht be misinterpreted. I have 
in mind that it might be taken for 
granted that I am advocating the 
idea that a salesman should have 
the right to enter the office of a 
business and demand an immediate 
audience with the top man on his 
proposition. 

A salesman who expects such 
treatment is damaging his own 
chances for success. I firmly be- 
lieve that the salesman who wants 
to sell the top man in any organ- 
ization on his own proposition 
should go through every gate on 
the way to that man’s office. In 
other words, he should take no 
short cuts. If he attempts to take 
short cuts he is merely denying 
himself the right to obtain valu- 
able information and advice con- 
cerning the man he must finally 
sell. Furthermore, in addition to 
losing the opportunity to get such 
information, he is running the 
risk, human nature being what it 
is, of insulting subordinates by de- 
liberately ignoring them. From 
the salesmen’s point of view what 
I have said here should be inter- 
preted as meaning that the top 
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man who designates a dummy to 
see him is a heavier loser than the 
salesman. 


Automotive Associations Plan 


Consolidation 

Details of the proposed consolidation 
of the Automotive Equipment Associa 
tion and the*Motor & Accessory Manu 
facturers’ Association into one group, to 
be known as the Motor ard Equipment 
Association, were discussed at a recent 
meeting of committees in Chicago. 

The proposed merger has been un * 
mously endorsed by the delegates of the 
Equipment association at its mid-sum- 
mer convention and by the board of 
directors of the Motor & Accessory 
Manufacturers’ Association. It will be 
put before the membership of the lat- 
ter association within the next few 
weeks in order that the consolidation 
may be completed, if possible, by Sep- 
tember 15 or October 1. 

Basically, the new association would 
consist of three groups: 

a. Manufacturers selling for original 
equipment only; producers of raw ma- 
terials; manufacturers of machinery, 
tools, etc., sold to manufacturers. 

b. Manufacturers who = distribute 
through wholesale channels only; man 
ufacturers who distribute through 
wholesale channels, and sell also for 
original equipment. 

c. Wholesale distributors. 

General supervision of the organiza 
tion would be entrusted to a board of 
directors of eighteen, six from each 
group. The president of the association 
would be elected by this board. 


F. B. Thompson Joins 
Montreal Agency 


Frank B. Thompson has joined the 
copy department of the Ronalds Ad- 
vertising Agency, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
He was recently the Quebec represen- 
tative of The Contract Record and 
Engineering Review, Toronto, and pre- 
viously was Toronto manager of the 
Engineering Journal, Montreal. 


M. L. Found Heads 
Converse Rubber Shoe 


Morton L. Patterson, who has man- 
aged the Western branches of the Con- 
verse Rubber Shoe Company, Malden, 
Mass., for the last thirteen years, has 
been elected president. He succeeds 

. M. Converse who has been made 
chairman of the board of directors. 


Appoint Devine-Wallis 
Corporation 


The Pomeroy, Ohio, Daily Tribune 
and the Uniontown, Pa., News-Standard 
have appointed the Devine-Wallis Cor- 
poration, publishers’ representative, to 
be their national advertising represen 
tative. 
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A ENERGY EARNS~ 


BUSINESS 
EDITORIAL || DESIRE SPENDS 


PENDING power, not earning 
—< oe power, is the true index to 
national or sectional prosperity. 
Energy earns—but desire spends. 


Applying this truism to Jacksonville, a 
city of 150,000 population, the c i 
payroll of nearly 500 manufacturing plants, 
the revenue from world-wide commerce, 
agriculture, naval stores and tourist attrac- 
tions, represents spending power that may 
be shared by any manufacturer who has a 
product for which desire can be created. 


Advertising is the great force in modern 
business which creates a reciprocity where- 
by the industrial worker, the wage-earner, 
the store-clerk, the farmer, the professional 
man or woman, contributes to the spending 
power of acommunity. Because advertis- 
ing creates desire—and desire spends. 


There is one more point. Advertising can 
be effective only if it reaches its objective. 
To send your message to the re ive 
spending power of Jacksonville—Florida’s 
primary market —and to a large portion of 
the state besides—choose the medium which 
reaches your objective in the most direct 
way—The Florida Times-Union, Florida's 
greatest newspaper. 





The Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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Tuis large-size Sunday paper on July 15 had 
106. pages, carried 88,100 lines of advertising, and ac- 
cording to the March 13 publisher’s statement had 
575,054 circulation. The Wonder Bread advertisement 
filled 1,000 lines, and— 


cost $1.80 per line (5,000 line contract) 
or $3.13 per ad per thousand readers 
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Both are Rotogravure 


advertisements—with a difference ... In the 
large paper, the Wonder Bread ad was just 
E Pluribus Unum, which is Harvard sla 
for One Out of Many. While in The News, 
the smaller, more visible ad soloed before 
America’s largest newspaper audience, had 
150% more circulation, and cost only 28% 
as much per ad per thousand readers! 














THE New York Sunday News on June 24 had 
80 pages, carried 31,076 lines of advertising, and. the 
average June Sunday circulation was 1,442,020. The 
Wonder Bread advertisement filled 450 lines, and— 


cost $2.80 per line (5,000 line contract) 
or $ .87 per ad per thousand readers 
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THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


CIRCULATION 
for the first 


six months 
[1926-16,952 | 








—andno increase in 
national advertising 
rates-----5O FAR, 


Substantial circulation—circulation obtained witnout 
resort to premiums or other artificial stimulation. 
Circulation appreciated by St. Louis merchants to the 
extent that in the first six months of 1928, compared 
with the same period last year, The St. Louis Star 
gained 655,923 lines in loca: advertising. Every ot*er 
St. Louis daily newspaper LOST. 

A real bargain for national advertisers ... . adver- 
tisers who realige that NOW things are different 
in St. Louts. 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR 


National Advertising Representatives -STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
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The Space Buyer 
and 


the Publisher’s 
Solicitation 


E. W. Husen Company 
Detroit, Micn. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Can you supply me with a list of 
recent articles which have been pub- 
lished in Printers’ Ink relative to the 
space buyer’s reaction to publisher’s 
solicitations ? 

We are preparing a series of letters 
for a magazine publisher, and are 
anxious to get as far as we can the 
viewpoint of the space buyer to the 
sales argument of the space seller. 

E. Husen. 


RINTERS’ INK has published 

much material upon the subject 
mentioned. The net opinion of a 
large number of national adver- 
tisers and of agency men who are 
charged with the responsibility of 
buying space is that they want 
helpful information, fewer visits 
and more valuable interviews. 
Many space buyers object particu- 
larly to what E. T. Hall, vice- 
president of the Ralston-Purina 
Company, calls the “alibi call.” 
The solicitor who is supposed to 
report at least once every thirty 
days on an account feels that he 
has to find out something to put 
on his report and “just drops in.” 
Mr. Hall, experienced investor in 
advertising space, suggests that if 
a salesman has nothing of par- 
ticular interest to tell the manu- 
facturer he might better spend his 
time calling on retailers, jobbers, 
chain stores, consumers or in 
some way interest himself in dig- 
ging out information which would 
be of value to the man upon whom 
he is going to call. 

F. J. Kaus, vice-president of 
the Federal Advertising Agency, 
sums up the objection of many 
space buyers to parrot-like solici- 
tations when he says: “It is of 
little interest to me to know a 
paper carries 7,000 lines of steam 
shovel or shoe advertising, but I 
am anxious to know who your 
paper’s advertisers are, what they. 
spend and how often they adver- 
tise. The more a solicitor can 
build up a background for his 
paper and his market by informa- 
tive calls; the more he will be 
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helped when he is not there and 
the lists are being prepared.” 

S. E. Conybeare, of the Arm- 
strong Cork Company, and former 
president of the Association of 
National Advertisers, thinks that 
calls two or three times a year 
instead of every month would be 
more valuable if, when a salesman 
calls so infrequently, he is able 
to give valuable assistance to 
the space buyer. The space buyer, 
in Mr. Conybeare’s opinion, should 
also be more interested in mer- 
chandising opportunities than he is 
in buying space, and therefore be 
more interested in marketing in- 
formation than in mere statistics 
which can be printed on the rate 
card. 

Most of the big buyers of ad- 
vertising space, both in the ranks 
of national advertisers and among 
agency men, who have discussed 
the subject in Printers’ Inx, have 
found no fundamental fault with 
present methods except that there 
is too great a tendency to talk fig- 
ures and details of the mediym 
itself, that salesmen often take 
the easiest way and emulate the 
parrot instead of spending more 
time digging out vital facts of in- 
terest to the buyer. 

Many men who buy space in 
publications and who see from 
sixty to 150 men a month, some 
of them stating that they spend at 
least one-third of their time on 
this job, ask merely that each 
salesman when he calls shall try 
to have some real reason for call- 
ing, some helpful suggestion, some 
bit of information about his pub- 
lication or about the goods sold 
by the manufacturer whose busi- 
ness he is trying to secure.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK 


Northwest Photo-Engravers 
to Meet 


The annual convention of the North- 
west Photo-Engravers Association will 
held at Portland, Oreg., at the 
Multnomah Hotel on August 24 and 
25. Haller C. Campbell, Seattle, is 
president and F. Freilinger, West 
Coast Engraving Company, is secret 
Victor Hurst, president of the Amer- 
ican Photo-Engravers Association, and 
Louis Flader, commissioner, are to ad- 
dress the convention. 





Copy Slants 


IV—Mail-Order Copy 
By Robert Tinsman 


President, Federal Advertising Agency, Inc. 


{Eprtortat Nore: This is the fourth 
of a series of articles on “Copy,” by 
Mr. Tinsman. The first appeared in the 
July 12 issue. The others were printed 
in succeeding issues.] 

HE term “Mail-order copy” 

has come to mean, generally 
speaking, an advertisement appear- 
ing in a publication, describing, 
pricing and selling a specific ar- 
ticle. In short, mail-order copy 
does all the selling job, as distin- 
guished from general publicity or 
dealer influence or consumer de- 
mand or acceptance copy. 

You can’t evade the issue with 
mail-order copy—it pays or it 
doesn’t. 

Each advertisement is keyed in 
each publication, and the record of 
results shows which pays where. 

You can’t escape with a “cumu- 
lative influence” or “building good- 
will” argument. If it didn’t bring 
back its cost and a profit it was a 
fizzle—and so, high time to change 
copy or medium, or both. 

The only copy that is so exact- 
ing is retail store special sale copy, 
and: even that has one alibi—a 
rainy day. 

All of which is a mighty good 
test for the copy writer—and for 
the advertising business generally 
—for nothing spots success—or 
failure—like a check-up now and 
then. 

In fact, I know a number of 
dealer-demand advertisers who try 
mail-order copy now and then to 
get a fresh line on methods and 
mediums. 

For example, a big rubber goods 
house, making dress shields, bath- 
ing caps, and the like, makes a 
10-cent coupon offer for a pow- 
der puff and container. 

No money in that, but it tells if 
the women are reading this adver- 
tising, and how the various medi- 
ums compare on an identical appeal. 

Mail-order copy has some mon- 
umental successes to its credit. 
The great catalog houses, the big 
subscription book concerns, the 
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correspondence schools—are ll 
glowing examples of the possibili- 
ties of selling them while they 
read, 

Since mail-order copy must es- 
tablish an immediate personal 
contact with the reader to be suc- 
cessful, it follows that an espe- 
cially close study of the editorial 
appeal in the publication employed 
will be useful—unless it is as gen- 
eral as a newspaper. 

For example, a needlework pub- 
lication was used by one adver- 
tiser of a 10-cent crochet book, 
who took as his guide the edi- 
torial and illustrative treatment of 
the publication, with a result that 
33,000 dimes were brought back 
in record time from a single ad- 
vertisement. 

I have in mind one of the Old 
Timer’s Best Bets in a famous 
series by the International Corre- 
spondence Schools, entitled “Are 
Your Hands Tied?”’—illustrated 
by two clenched hands straining at 
the rope that binds them. It would 
be hard to imagine a better picture 
or headline to sell Self-Help 
Education—and results certainly 
backed that opinion. 


THE GREAT FUNDAMENTAL 


That brings us to the Great 
Fundamental of Mail-order Copy 
Success—Immediate Personal Ap- 
plication to the Readers’ Require- 
ments. Every great mail-order 
copy writer imparts it instinctively 
to his work. 

Remember the classic “What's 
wrong with this picture?” to sell 
the reader the terrifying con- 
sciousness of some awful faux pas 
in his recent past, preliminary to the 
purchase of a work on etiquette? 

Wheh the Harvard Classics got 
down from their Five-Foot Shelf 
to sell the Idea of Cultural Im- 
provement to the Young Family, 
they took a long step forward 
toward Real Results. 

Mail-order copy is the place 
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HIGHLIGHTS 
OF THE BIRMINGHAM MARKET 


INGALLS IRON WORKS is operating two huge plants 
in the Birmingham District — fabricating structural steel 
for the great building projects all over the country .... 

bringing the highest quality finished product from the 

raw materials that have been mined and prepared within 
a few miles of the plant. Like Ingalls Iron Works, 
many of the industries begun in the Birmingham 
District have grown to immense 
proportions. 


Che Birminaham News 
» AGE-HER ALD 


i) 


KILILY SMITH COM vy 
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where specific facts outweigh 
general claims ten to one. 

If a piece of merchandise is to 
be described, don’t be afraid to go 
deeply into details—just so long 
as you can keep it interesting. 

Of course, the gifted copy 
writer will see to that—the mail- 
order buyer is hungry for details 
and small type won’t scare him 
away. Get the idea into your system 
when you study description copy 
inside the big mail-order catalogs. 

For that, mind you, is just about 
the most productive copy that ever 
runs—those _terrible-looking but 
detail-perfect illustrations; those 
perfectly plain but entrancing de- 
scriptions of harness, harmonicas, 
shot-guns, and sewing machines. 

And maybe it doesn’t roll in the 
dollars—in tune to the Rule of 
Three: 

1. Personal Application 

2. Careful Illustration 

3. Detail Description. 

Not forgetting a good, direct 
headline, full of the meat of per- 
_sonal meaning, and by all means 
the price, in big display, if 
possible. 

Despite all that’s been said and 
written on the subject, a great 
many mail-order inquiries fail at 
last because they have not been 
properly followed up. 

I believe most of these failures 
'-are due to a lack of the personal 
touch in the final contacts. 

Would it not be well to make 
r*the second appeal, provided the 
first did not bring the response, 
not another: reiterated request for 
the order, but a question or two 
suggesting the courtesy of a reply, 
with stamped envelope enclosed, 
so as to give material for a gen- 
uinely personal contact involving 
real interést? 

Provided this is intelligently 
tried, it almost invariably works. 
And, in the few cases where no 
immediate order is secured, it puts 
future correspondence on a per- 
sonal plane of good-will that 
makes the letter file a rich gold 
mine for everlasting working. 


“The Woman mane in Copy” 
will be the subject of the fifth 
“Copy Slants” article by Mr. Tins- 
man, 
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Rubber Institute Appoints 
Advisory Committee 


General Lincoln C. Andrews, direct- 
ing head of the Rubber Institute, Inc., 
at a recent meeting appointed a com- 
mittee of seven, mostly sales managers, 
to act in an advisory capacity. The 
committee includes the following: 
& Rockhill, sales — er, Miller 
Rubber Company; L. Jackson, sales 
manager, Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company; Robert S. Wilson, vice-presi- 
dent and sales manager, Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company; L. A. McQueen, 
sales manager, F. Goodrich Conm- 
any; C. S._ Dickey, Corduroy Tire 

Sompany; C. E. Murray, Jr., president, 
Murray Rubber Company, and mm Ke 
Post, vice-president, Seiberling Rubber 
Company. 


Named Secretary of New Or- 
leans Advertising Committee 


Wilson S. Callender, for several 
years secretary of the publicity conven- 
tion and tourist bureau of the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce, has 
been named secretary of the national 
advertising committee of that associa- 
tion. A meeting will be held shortly 
with advertising. agencies to discuss 
plans for carrying on the campaign of 
advertising New Orleans. 


“Radio Advertising,” New 


Publication 


Radio Advertising, to he published by 
the Radio Advertising Publishers, Inc., 
of Chicago, will make its first appear- 
ance with an August issue. R. H. 
Shank'and, formerly advertising man 
ager of the Pierce Petroleum Corpora- 
tion, St. Louis, is general manager. 


Aerosan Account for Charles 
A. Weeks Agency 


The Aerosan Company of America, 
New York, has appointed Charles A. 
Weeks &. Company, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver 
tising account. Newspapers and farm 
papers will be used. 


Inland Daily Press to Meet in 
Fall 


The Inland Daily Press Association, 
will hold its annual fall meeting at Chi- 
cago on October 23 and 24. This meet 
ing will immediately precede the annual 
convention of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations. 


H. F. Cook Joins John S 
King Agency 


Henry F. Cook, recently assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Federal Radio 
Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., has joined 
the John . King Company, Inc., 
Cleveland advertising agency. 
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PURPLE and GOLD 


MARKET 


e 


THE PURPLE and gold districts 
on a set of detailed New York City maps 
indicate the areas where families spend 
$6,000 a year and more. 


Mainly in purple and gold areas of the 
metropolitan district, the richest market, 
The New York Times net paid sale has in- 
creased 28,541 copies weekdays, 48,957 
Sundays over 1927. 


The average net paid sale for the six months 
of 1928 was 411,817 copies weekdays, 
710,441 Sundays. 


The Times margin of gee oe over other 
newspapers of quality leadership has also 
increased. 


Advertising results cost less in The Times. 
Would you like to see the maps which in- 
dicate why this is so? 


Che Nem York Times 


The New York Times 


Times Square, New York. 


Show me the “Five Boroughs” Maps. 
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The TRUE Cleveland Market, 
pictured here, is the only area j 
which advertising in Clevelap 
newspapers can produce profitably 
results. It is the area designate 
by all Cleveland publishers 
their statements to the Auii 
Bureau of Circulations as th 
“Trading Territory” of Cleveland 
—35 miles in radius, 1,525,000 jy 
population, known to alert adver 
tisers as the— 


TR 


Gd | 


HE TRUE Cleveland Market 

is true because everyone who 
has studied and thoroughly ana- 
lyzed the situation says it is. The 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 
“Editor & Publisher”, the J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Co., the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co., “Cosmopolitan” 
Magazine, the Dartnell Corpora- 
tion, Standard Rate & Data Ser- 
vice, the three large Cleveland 
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| The Clevelanc 


Detroit + Atlanta NATIONAL ADVE 
San Francisco 250 Park Avenue, New York 
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Neate: surveys, covering 436 leading Cleveland re- 
tailers, distributors, wholesalers and jobbers. of 
Cleveland and Northern Ohio have proved the 
TRUE Cleveland Market. The first, made in No- 
vember, 1925, among 22 leading local merchants; the 
second, made in February, 1926, among 45 local job- 
bers and distributors of nationally advertised prod- 
ucts; the third, made in March, 1926, among 206 
Northern Ohio grocers; the fourth 
among 88 distributors and jobbers— 
and the fifth, among 129 local retailers 
(both made recently )—prove convinc- 
ingly, conclusively, certainly that The 
TRUE Cleveland Market is small, 
compact, what The Press has always 

said it is! 





publishers—all these have gone on seatteetienhinn 
record to the effect that Cleve- Advertising 

3 “ " In 1927 the 6-day 
land’s natural trading territory is Press ran the largest 
small and compact, with not more 
than 1,525,000 population, and ex- 
tending not more than 35 miles 


; y 

from down-town Cleveland. dally newspapers ap- 
peared in The Press. 

Cicmtspuiaseneteeimuntaansessn 





First in 
Cleveland 
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Leadership that 
says “Results!” 


Just to show you what advertisers in the New 
Orleans market think of The Times-Picayune 
here’s the record in detail of the first half of 1928. 





The Times-Picayune published more advertising than ALL 
the other New Orleans newspapers COMBINED in the 
following classifications: 

Automobiles Household Articles 

Auction Real Estate 

Building Materials Shoes, Men 

Furniture Shoes, Women 

Hotels & Resorts Women’s Wear 


The Times-Picayune published more advertising than the 
evening papers COMBINED in the following classifica- 


tions: 
Automobiles Jewelry 
(classified) Men’s Furnishings 
Financial Office Appliances 
Food Stuffs Tobacco 
Homesteads Toilet Goods 


And The Times-Picayune led, with margins varying from 
600 to 600,000 lines, in the following classifications: 
Amusements Motion Pictures 
Automobile Tires 4 Acc. Musical 
Candy 4 Gum Beverages 
Department Stores Radio 
Druggists Railroads & 8.8. 
Miscellaneous Schools 


The Times-Picayune did NOT lead in City Printing, 
Proprietary Medicines, Publications and Special Pages. 


That is leadership that proves, year after year, that 
New Orleans is The Times-Picayune’s own market. 


Che Cimes-Picauune 
WiLin New Orleans 1/7/ 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
Member Associated Press 


Representatives: CONE, ROTHENBURG &€ NOEE, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. BIDWELL CO. 

















Selling the Basic Idea 


How the Jantzen Knitting Mills Have Secured the Co-operation of 
Allied Manufacturers in an Unusual Educational Campaign 


By Roy Dickinson 


ANUFACTURERS have al- 

ways seemed to differ widely 
in in their attitude toward advertising. 
[here are some who consider it 
as a thing apart, unrelated to pro- 
duction and the other departments 
of the business. Some consider it 
a step-child, a sort of necessary 
evil and do as little as they feel 
they can. 

There are others, and they are 
increasing in number, who have a 
truly broad advertising attitude. 
Having made adequate appropria- 
tion for their own product based 
upon sales volume and the objec- 
tive they hope to obtain, they then 
look for other ways to advertise 
the basic idea upon which their 
potential market depends. Know- 


ing that such advertising helps all 
their competitors and the makers 
of many other products as well as 


their own, they nevertheless con- 
sider it good business to look far 
ahead and build on a solid founda- 
tion for future growth. 

Such companies are usually the 
leaders in co-operative and associa- 
tion campaigns and often they 
work out many unusual ideas as 
a result of their broadminded ad- 
vertising attitude. 

Such a company are the Jantzen 
Knitting Mills, long known as pro- 
gressive and interesting advertis- 
ers. Never content with selling the 
product they make they have con- 
sistently advertised the basic idea 
behind their product. If no arti- 
ficial swimming pools were built 
the amount of their customers 
would be materially less. So they 
have tried to create in people a 
greater desire to swim in order to 
increase their potential market. 

This attitude, which is further 
carried out this year in the mer- 
chandising theme of color har- 
mony, as described by Irwin S. 
\dams, assistant to the president, 
in the July 19 issue of Printers’ 
[nx [“Jantzen Analyzes the Power 
of Its Advertising”], offers an ex- 


ample of an advertising tendency 
which has helped bring about the 
result of the startling increase in 
sales outlined in that article. But 
when Mr. Adams described his 
company’s method of analyzing the 
power of its advertising, he touched 
all too briefly on one phase of it 
which promises to have far reach- 
ing effects upon increasing the de- 
mand and use for a great number 
of products. That portion of the 
Jantzen advertising policy in busi- 
ness building is the formation of 
the Jantzen Swimming Associa- 
tion of America, formed, as Mr. 
Adams said, “of beach and pool 
operator members who can meet 
rigid requirements of admission 
that assure ‘Clean Water’ to the 
bathing public.” 

The result of the initial cam- 
paign has been that three other 
corporations, co-operating with the 
Jantzen company, have for the first 
time reached the consuming public 
with a series of co-operative ad- 
vertisements featuring their names 
and services. 

The writer came across one en- 
thusiastic sponsor of this associa- 
tion, evolved by the Jantzen com- 
pany, in a plant some eight miles 
out from the center of Philadelphia. 
The Roberts Filter Manufacturing 
Company, :nakes a wide variety of 
water filters for a number of dif- 
ferent purposes. At a time when 
the old swimming hole in the 
neighboring creek, or the distant 
lake, were the only places which 
inland citizens had in which to in- 
dulge their love of swimming, the 
Roberts company was making fil- 
ters for the purification of water. 
Then came the building of a few 
swimming pools in metropolitan 
centers, at first in Y. M. C. A.’s, 
clubs and ‘hotels, then big modern 
outdoor swimming pools made of 
tile and concrete, with sandy 
beaches around them, which this 
year are drawing hosts of people 
in ever increasing numbers to enjoy 
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the benefits of swimming in the 
open air. 

Immediately the Roberts Manu- 
facturing Company saw its oppor- 
tunity and worked out not only a 
new style of filter to meet the new 
market demand, but also complete 
arrangements for swimming pool 
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installation in swimming pools nat- 
urally interested this company in 
the further building of more pools. 
A company which had sold previ- 
ously almost entirely to municipal- 
ities was, therefore, extremely in- 
terested when the Jantzen Knit- 
ting Mills approached it with the 

idea of co-operating 
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LOOK FOR THIS EuDL EM, 


to increase the pub- 
lic’s interest in swim- 
ming and swimming 
pools. The follow- 
ing facts secured 
from J. W. Roberts, 
president of the 
company indicate 
how far reaching 
was the idea which 
started the first ad- 
vertising campaign 
of the Jantzen 
Swimming Associa- 
tion. 

P. H. Huedepohl, 
of the Jantzen com 
pany, issued a letter 
which went to the 
proprietors of swim- 
ming pools in all 
parts of the country. 
They were invited 
to join the associa- 
tion, sponsored by 
the Jantzen Knit- 
ting Mills and other 
manufacturers, for 
the purpose of pro- 
moting interest in 
swimming, both in- 





door and outdoor. 








The company agreed 
in this connection 
to furnish all mem- 








THREE OF THE JANTZEN SWIMMING ASSOCIATION MAGAZINE 
ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH ARE BEING PAID FOR BY THE 
FOUR MANUFACTURERS WHOSE NAMES APPEAR AT THE 


BOTTOM OF EACH 


recirculating plants. The company 
realized that in order to maintain 
clear and pure water, recirculation 
was essential. In the old days the 
fill and draw principle, in which 
fresh water was introduced into 
the pool intermittently, was the 
only method. Its cost was exces- 
sive and it had other obvious dis- 
advantages. The Roberts swim- 
ming podl filter and the number 
of company engineers who were 
trained to supervise the work of 


bers who joined 
plans for advertis- 
ing free of cost to 
overcome some of 
the prejudices 
against swimming in pools. This 
material consists of free advertis- 
ing matter such as mats, cuts and 
posters and an advertising cam- 
paign for the promotion of swim- 
ming generally. In order to have 
the proposed association of real 
service, only such pools and beaches 
were to be admitted to membership 
which could pass a certain stand- 
ard test of sanitation. If they 
passed such a test, a steel enam- 
eled sign, which could be displayed 
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SIXTH ANNUAL RADIO SHOW 
IN L. A., SEPTEMBER 2nd TO 8th 


EXAMINER TO PUBLISH 
SpeciaL SHow NuMBER 


\ ITH the new A.C. sets stam- 

peding the radio market and 
sales for 1928 giving promise of 
attaining as high a figure as it has 
taken the radio industry six pre- 
vious years to achieve, the Sixth 
Annual Radio Show in Los An- 
geles looms as one of the season’s 
most splendid opportunities for 
exploitation in a highly receptive 
market. 


Many Reservations 


Booth reservations already made 
assure a bigger radio show in Los 
Angeles than any heretofore, and 
the last one pulled a crowd of 
better than 150,000 people. The 
show is held in the huge auditorium 
of the beautiful Ambassador Hotel. 

One of the factors to which the 
success of the past five shows has 
been much attributed is The Ex- 
aminer’s big Special Radio Show 
Number. This has become as much 
a part of the exposition as the 
exhibitors themselves, and while 
‘ther newspapers in Los Angeles 
have issued Special Sections at the 
idvent of the Radio Show, none 
have at any time compared, either 
in interest or advertising volume, 
vith that of The Examiner. 


First in Radio 

_ One explanation, perhaps, is the 
fact that The Examiner has con- 
sistently been first in radio lineage 
‘ver since the industry started, 

nding every co-operation to adver- 

sing manufacturers and retailers. 

‘or the first six months of 1927, 
is an example of this leadership, 
The Examiner carried 44% of 
ALL the newspaper radio adver- 
tising in its city. 





PACKED! 











Here’s how they crowd the aisles 
of the annual Radio Exposition in 
Los Angeles . . . 150,000 attended 
last year! 





Plan, now, to become a part of 
this coming Sixth Annual Radio 
Number! It will be published 
Sunday, September 2nd, the morn- 
ing the show opens! Better than 
a million readers will see it!— 
440,000 families! 
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in the lobby or entrance, would be 
furnished members which, like the 
pure food permit of the Govern- 
ment, would give them a standing 
designed to build confidence in their 
customers and patrons. The sign 
features “Clean Water” as a slo- 
gan and is advertised as the sym- 
bol of safe and sanitary swimming 
conditions. 

The Jantzen Knitting Mills of- 
fered to do all the clerical work 
and other details in connection 
with the organization and wrote 
that the entire proposition would 
be conducted at no cost at all to 
the members. To pool owners the 
company said: “To display the 
plaque of the association will mean 
that the public within a short time 
will seek out your establishment 
‘as a desirable place to swim. We 
believe that we can increase the in- 
‘terest in swimming by this adver- 
tising and with your co-operation. 
Free advisory service is also avail- 
able as to pool management, sani- 
tation and all other matters con- 
cerning swimming.” 


With each letter to a swimming 


pool proprietor a questionnaire 
blank was enclosed which it was 
required should be filled out and 
signed by some city health author- 
ity. It was frankly stated that the 
pool’s membership in the associa- 
tion might be terminated at any 
time at the pool’s request, “or if 
your pool does not adhere to the 
sanitation standard set in the 
questionnaire blank, the association 
may voluntarily terminate the mem- 
bership also.” The questionnaire 
enclosed, which was to be signed 
by the local health department, 
asked whether the pool was main- 
tained with a minimum amount of 
contamination and gave complete 
details as to that minimum. Other 
questions asked whether the water 
at all times was sufficiently trans- 
parent for a person to stand at 
the side of the pool and see the 
bottom distinctly where the depth 
of the water was eight feet or less, 
whether all persons were required 
to take a shower before entering 
the pool, whether the pool was 
equipped with a filtration and 
sterilization system that insured a 
complete recirculation of the water 
at least once every eight hours, 
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and other questions having to do 
with appliances for health, safety 
and ventilation. 

In no part of the questionnaire 
were Jantzen bathing suits men- 
tioned and the only mention of 
bathing suits at all was the ques- 
tion as to whether bathing suits 
and towels were kept in a sanitar 
way by the pool management. 

A very satisfactory response was 
received from the swimming poo! 
owners and operators as a result 
of this questionnaire. Then the 
Jantzen company proposed co-op- 
eration to a few other manufa 
turers who might naturally be in 
terested, as the Roberts Filter 
Company was, in better standards 
of sanitation. As an immediate 
result The Graver Corporation, en- 
gineers and filter manufacturers 
of East Chicago, IIl., the Roberts 
Filter Manufacturing Company, 
previously mentioned, and Wallace 
& Tiernan, makers of chlorine con- 
trol apparatus, of Newark, N. J., 
agreed to contribute a_ certain 
sum of money toward the co-opera- 
tive advertising to be placed by 
the Jantzen Knitting Mills. In the 
folder which was then sent out, 
giving the names of these com- 
panies and reproducing the copy 
soon to appear in magazines of na- 
tional circulation, the owners and 
prospective builders of swimming 
pools were told: “Before your fa- 
cilities can be advertised and sold 
successfully they must have the 
quality and merit necessary to 
satisfy your patrons and get re- 
peat patronage from them. That's 
the secret of all successful prod- 
ucts today.” Owners of pools who 
had not yet joined were told that 
the 200 members of the associa- 
tion who had agreed to the plan 
suggested by Jantzen and the co- 
operating manufacturers would sell 
both high standards of sanitation 
and safety, plus better facilities at 
every beach or pool and the bene- 
fits of swimming in a broader 


as 

The first advertising of this un- 
usual co-operative campaign is now 
appearing. Many of the associa- 
tion’s members are at the present 
time localizing the consumer ad- 
vertising by running tie-up adver- 
tisements in their local newspapers 
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Many National Food Ad- 

vertisers, including some 

of the largest in the 

United States, used The 

Examiner exclusively to 

maintain volume sales in 

San Francisco during the 

first half of 1928. The 

great majority of these 

advertisers also used The 

Examiner exclusively 

during 1927. No other 

ye TL RIPE FRUITS G San Francisco newspa- 

per (and few in Amer- 

Cudahy ® ica) approaches The 

py seg tt to Examiner’s record of 

HAM one-paper advertising 
value. 


San Brancisco Lxaminer 


Daily, 186.890 ~ Sunday, 368.928 
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COMMON INDUSTRIAL MARKETIN 








Especially true 
in the case of 


selling to industry 


consumer 
The enligmenmer wand extrinsic 
about both the ; 
properties o 
tral task 
yertising . 
euccess with W 


s futu 


From a talk delivered before the In- 
ternational Advertisi: Association 
Convention by 


ington, Director of Research, . 
alter Thompson Co., New York. 


Chicago 


Cleveland 


McGRAW-HILL]} 


St. Louis 
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ND ADVERTISING PROBLEMS 








No. 31 of a series of advertisements conceived | 
i 


to help the advertising profession make more | 
i effective use of Industrial Advertising. | 


This “factual basi tising operations” in 

s is charted clear\and without bias 

ustrial Marketing at#ork,\a copy of which 

fhay be obtained from théneargSt McGraw-Hill 
office listed below. 


This ‘‘making the consumer a more ¢ competent 


Graw- Hill editors in making 
competent and wider-knowledge 
erintendents, contractors, industrial 


but facts— 


another reason why we recommend that Industrial 
Advertisers read habitually the McGraw-Hill 
publications that are on their advertising schedules. 


L[PUBLICATIONS 


Philadelphia San Francisco 
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from mats~and stereos furnished 
by the Jantzen Swimming Associa- 
tion, free of charge. The three 
manufacturers of technical equip- 
ment who are co-operating with 
Jantzen in this first campaign are 
receiving the benefits of all the 
preliminary work organized by the 
Jantzen company. Mr. Roberts 
states that even though only three 
advertisements have appeared, he 
has already received a great many 
inquiries from people who are 
planning the starting of local 
swimming pools and who have be- 
come interested in his filters 
through the listing of his name in 
the co-operative campaign. This 
contact with the general public 
by the other manufacturers who 
normally, being makers of techni- 
cal products, would not secure this 
close contact, is quite naturally 
having the effect of making them 
more interested in booklets and 
other advertising material which 
has a direct and human appeal to 
the general public, as well as to 
municipalities and engineers. 

The whole plan, which is un- 
doubtedly going to sell more filters, 
more chlorine apparatus, more tile, 
concrete, piping, springboards, 
benches, beach umbrellas, lighting 
systems and a host of other prod- 
ucts, offers an excellent example 
of how one manufacturer may 
start the ball rolling for the bene- 
fit of a great many others. The 
Jantzen Knitting Mills are to be 
congratulated upon a far-reaching 
idea which should in the long run 
benefit a great many lines of 
industry as well as their own 
business. 


Maurice S. Boyle with Glen 
Buck Company 


Maurice S. Boyle, formerly associated 
with the R. B. McMillin Studios, Chi- 


cago, and with Glen W. Thomas, com- 
mercial artist of that city, has been ap- 
pointed assistant art director of The 
Glen Buck Company, Chicago advertis- 
ing agency. 


Advanced by “Christian 


Science Monitor” 
Leonard W. Coulson, Chicago repre- 
sentative for The Christian Science 
Monitor, has been advanced to the posi- 
tion of assistant Western advertising 
, with headquarters at Chicago. 
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Changes in “The Quality 
Group” 


The Quality Group, composed’ of th 
Atlantic Monthly, Phe Golden Book, 
Harpers Magazine, Review of Reviews, 
Scribner's Magazine and The World's 
Work, have dissolved their agreement, 
effective August 1. The Atlantig 
Monthly, Harpers Magazine and Scrik 
ner’s Magazine will continue their rela 
tions under the name of “The Quality 
Three,” while The Golden Book, Revicw 
of Reviews and The World’s Work 
will be operated independently of one 
another. 

This action was deemed advisable 
through the adoption, by The Golden 
Book, Review of Reviews and The 
World’s Work, of the flat size style 
of magazine, type page size 7 by 10%, 
and the retention of the standard size 
by the Atlantic Monthly, Harpers Maga 
sine and Scri ’s Magazine. 

Walter E. Anderton, New England 
manager of The Quality Group, will re 
turn to Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
as New England manager of The 
World’s Work. 

Edgar G. Criswell, manager of the 
financial department of The Quality 
Group, will also return to Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, as manager of the 
financial department of The World's 
Work. 

William H. Tripp, sales manager of 
The Quality Group at New York, will 
open a sales office in Cleveland for The 
Golden Book, Review of Reviews and 
The World’s Work. 7 

John A. Ortgies, in the sales art. 
ment of The Quality Group, New York, 
will return to the New York office of 
the Atlantic Monthly. 

Dana H. Bigelow, in the sales de 
artment of The Quality Group, New 
York, will become estern manager at 
Chicago of Review of Reviews and The 
Golden Book. 

The Quality Three magazines have 
established executive offices and_ head- 
quarters at New York for special com- 
bination services to advertisers. The 
general sales direction will be in charge 
of Nelson J. Peabody, Atlantic Monthly; 
Carroll B. Merritt, Scribner's Magazine, 
and Charles B. Parker, Harpers Maga- 
zine. 

The New England office of The Qual- 
ity Three, at Baste, is in charge o 
. P. Morse, formerly of the Atlantic 
Monthly. The Western office, at Chir 
cago, is in charge of Frank S. Whit 
man, formerly estern manager of the 
Christian Herald. Gordon H. Gannett, 
formerly with the Timken Roller Bear 
ing Company, is associate Western mat 
ager, for the territory west of Buffalo, 


J. A. Winder Joins Charles W, 
Hoyt Agency 

Joseph A, Winder, recently head of 
the Winder Service Compan New 
York, has joined the Charles ° Bom 
Company, Inc., advertising agency 
that city, as manager of the department 
of women’s merchandise. 
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The Newspaper and the Store Display 


ALL carry the dominant idea behind the recent phenomenal success 
of Dr. Pepper, popular soft drink. “Drink a bite to eat, at 10, 2 and 
4 o'clock” is a phrase that has swept Texas and the Southwest and 
tersely expresses the first new thought in soft-drink advertising in 
many years. It carries through in all media. Its originator, the 
agency, is in “Unified Command.” 


THE NATIONAL OUTDOO! 














PEACHES 








MORNING GLORY BUTTER 


Mistletoe and Morning Glory Creameries 
are one and the same Company. The same 
advertising is used by each in their 
respective territories. 


slay [The Newspaper and the Store Display 


success MOsviousty the striking and original treatments of butter advertising, 

2 and Bhown in the copy for all of the above major media, have sprung from 

st and J common source. Each adds power to the other’s “punch” and all 

ing in ffombine to achieve the same objective; i.e., increased butter sales. One 

r, the Momin.nt idea effectively expressed and correlated in all media includ- 
g outdoor, through the agency. 


OOHVERTISING BUREAU, Inc. 
O72: 





& ONSULT any standard directory of America’s Advé 

tising Agencies and you will find the better, mat 
important ones identified by the initials of thé 
distinguishing “recognitions” and memberships. Tha 
which rate best in agency service will invariably cart 
among others, the very necessary “N. O. A. 


As a Bureau member, such an agency is in a positiol 
not only to plan and prepare outdoor copy that @ 
ordinates with all copy, but to render a higher type 
service in placing outdoor advertising. Two hund 
twenty-three of the better agencies offer this outdo 
service to clients, all of which have met qualificatic 
as to ability and have made substantial cash investment 
to make increased efficiency possible. Be sure ye 
agency rates an “N. O. A. B.” 


National Outdoor Advertising Bu ) 


INCORPORATED 


New York Chicago Det 








Advertising Is Making Merchan- 
disers Out of Insurance Agents 


A Survey Among Its Agents Shows the Insurance Company of North 


America How They Regard Its National Advertising and 
What “Helps” Are Being Used 


By Arthur Joyce 


F you were to ask Clarence A. 

Palmer, advertising manager of 
the Insurance Company of North 
America, what fire insurance ad- 
vertising and its merchandising 
background have done 
for the fire insurance 
agent, he would tell you : 

“It’s making him a 
business man—a 
merchandiser —a dis- 
tributor who now re- 
gards the selling of 
fire insurance much 
the same as the retail 
merchant regards the 
selling of any nation- 
ally advertised bit of 
merchandise.” 

Ask him further 
for evidence in sup- 
port of this view and 
he would show you, as 
he showed me, the 
results of a_ recent 
survey, which is 
chock-full of infor- 
mation that tends to 
prove the efficacy of 
all the years of edu- 
cational work that 
have been spent by 
the fire insurance 
companies in develop- 
ing in the minds of 
insurance agents an 
appreciation for the 
importance and value 
of fire insurance ad- 
vertising and merchandising. 

This survey was made to deter- 
mine just what the national adver- 
tising of the company is doing for 
the agent; how yt it as 
a producer of new business; what 
is the.extent of the good-will it 
produces, and to what extent the 
agent is using the sales and mer- 
chandising material that the com- 
pany furnishes him. 

The results indicate, first of all, 


in the opinion of Mr. Palmer, a 
genuinely wholesome regard for 
advertising on the part of the fire 
insurance agent—a feeling that was 
not strongly apparent several years 


ls the fire drill 
2 onough 


? 


. 
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THIS IS ONE OF THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH 
AMERICA ADVERTISEMENTS ON 


WHICH THE AGENTS 


WERE ASKED TO COMMENT 


ago but one which, judging from the 
survey results, apparently is in- 
creasing and developing along the 
line that fire insurance advertis- 
ing specialists have been hoping 
for a long time would make it- 
self apparent. 

It showed, too, a rather wide- 
spread use of sales helps by the 
agents. This indicates, in the opin- 
ion of Mr. Palmer, a progress in 
sales and advertising education 
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that speaks well for the future 
“acceptance” of this type of sales 
promotion by the agent. 

The survey was based on a ques- 
tionnaire sent to 10,000 North 
America agents in all parts of 
the country. Replies were re- 
ceived from 2,000 of the agents. 

It should be explained that a 
North America agent is not an 
employee of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America exclu- 
sively. He is a specialist who 
writes insurance for various com- 
panies, his sole financial return 
being the commissions he earns 
on the placing of insurance 
policies. One agent may rep- 
resent a dozen different fire insur- 
ance companies. Getting him to 
place the bulk of his worth-while 
risks with it is the job of every 
insurance company. On this basis, 
therefore, the 2,000 replies, repre- 
senting 20 per cent of the agents 
questioned, is conceded to be an 
unusually good return. And they 
may be regarded as fairly represen- 
tative of the entire agents’ con- 
stituency. 

There were two distinct objects 
in the survey. First, to get the 
agents’ opinions of the company’s 
advertising and to learn what help 
it has been to the agents. Second, 
to learn to what extent the agents 
are using the varied advertising 
services provided by the company. 

For several years it has been 
the policy of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America to “sell” 
the insurance agent or broker and 
his services to his clientele. Each 
one of the company’s advertise- 
ments emphasizes some particular 
instance in which the agent can be 
of distinct service to property own- 
ers; not the North America agent 
exclusively, but “any responsible 
insurance agent.” 

“Responsible insurance agents 
and brokers are experts trained in 
the science of protection and con- 
stantly striving to the end that all 
property may be adequately 
protected,” reads one of these 
advertisements. 

In addition to this advertising, 
sample advertisements for use in 
Boy 
the agents regularly. niar, 
posters of the national advertis- 
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ing copy are also sent for use as 
window or office displays to tie-up 
this advertising with the agent's 
office. Letters are sent regularly 
as types the agents might employ 
in their own direct-mail contacts. 
They get a pictorial news service 
also for display. They are given 
material to help compile speeches 
for use at club meetings, lunch- 
eons, in schools or at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce gatherings. They 
also get various types of inserts 
for local distribution—through the 
mail and otherwise. 

A total of 71.8 per cent of the 
agents answered “yes” in reply to 
the question in the survey: “Has 
general advertising of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America 
increased North America prestige 
to the end that it has made it 
easier for you to approach pros- 
pects ?” 


SOME INDEFINITE ANSWERS 


Some of the answers were in- 
definite and were not included in 
the tabulation, although they 
showed appreciation of the na- 
tional advertising program. Some 
agents said merely “don’t know.” 
Others said “it probably helped 
but can’t say definitely.” 

A more direct question, and one 
based on the actual results obtained 
in the getting of more business, 
read: “By creating greater confi- 
dence in the company, has its ad- 
vertising helped you in getting 
renewals on North America poli- 
cies?” A little more than 68 per 
cent of the agents answered “yes.” 

The company in the last few 
years has been featuring in its ad- 
vertising copy the importance of 
greater caution in the matter of fire 
prevention, on the part of the in- 
dividual, emphasis being put on 
the fact that 60 per cent of the 
$500,000,000 annual fire loss in this 
country is due to fires that could 
have been avoided. The advertis- 
ing suggested that the readers con- 
sult a North America agent for 


free expert advice in the matter 
of eliminating or reducing these 
fire hazards. 

The agents were asked if they 
had been appealed to for advice 


on fire prevention. The answer 
was “yes” from 44.9 per cent of 
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Home Products 


N last week’s Printers’ Ink, figures were given showing the 
Los Angeles Times’ lead over the second morning paper 
in selling articles for personal consumption, such as food, 

women’s cloaks and suits, shoes, men’s clothing and depart- 
ment stores. 


Below is shown how the Los Angeles Times also leads the 
second morning paper in selling things for general home or 
family use. 

Based on full period 
January 1 to June 30, 1928, 
stated in agate lines 


Hardware, Plumbing Times lead, 18,970 
Electrical Appliances Times lead, 14,392 


Building Materials Times lead, 24,010 
Furniture Times lead, 58,786 
Schools Times lead, 14,826 

Times lead, 25,998 
Churches, Lectures Times lead, 50,274 


Besides leading in the sale of so-called “mass” products, Los Angeles 
Times is correspondingly first in marketing things that depend on 
high purchasing power. It leads in automobiles, transportation, hotels, 
resorts, sporting goods, machinery, shipping, storage, stocks, bonds and 
investments. 


Los Angeles Times covers the whole Los Angeles trading area with 
a pre-breakfast door-to-door delivery. It utilizes more carrier boys, 
and serves more homes, than any other newspaper on the Pacific Coast. 


Tos Anolis Times 


Eastern Representative: Pacific Coast Representative: 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. R. J. Bidwell Company 
) N. Michigan Blvd. 285 Madison Ave. 742 Market St. Wh:te Henry Stuart Bidg. 
Chicago New York San Francisco Seattle 
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the agents—a nice tribute, Mr. 
Palmer thinks, to the “pulling 
power” of advertising. 

Here is a query that brought 
results which Mr. Palmer thinks 
are quite remarkable. “Have there 
been instances of property 
owners requesting North America 
policies as a direct result of the 
advertising?” Thirty-three per 
cent of the agents responding an- 
swered “yes.” This is especially 
significant, because requests for 
the policies of any particular fire 
insurance company have been rare. 

Analyzing the second general 
query in the survey, the figures 
show that 57.4 per cent of the 
agents said they had used the ac- 
tual advertisements of the com- 
pany in their sales work—presum- 
ably in their personal contacts with 
prospective clients. When asked 
specifically if they used _ the 
enlarged posters sent to them, 84.7 
per cent answered in the affirma- 
tive. Some of the agents who 
answered “no” explained that their 
offices are in the upper floors of 
office buildings where they have 
no room for displays. 

“That,” said Mr. Palmer, “is 
clearly an indication of how the 
agents are fast becoming real 
merchandisers.” 

Here is an interesting query 
which revealed an extremely inter- 
esting situation: “Have you used 
the advertisements as a _ back- 
ground for talks to community 
groups on the subject of fire pre- 
vention?” Sixteen per cent of 
the 2,000 agents answered “yes.” 

It may be interesting at this 
point to include an answer from 
one of the company’s agents in a 
small town in Illinois—a type of 
agent who apparently “knows his 
sales stuff” : 


I have used the posters in the win- 
dows constantly; have a large space on 
the wall of office where customers must 
see them. Have talked personally and 
constantly with customers. Have sup- 
plied the schools with some of the 
age and gave the captain of the 

re department a large roll of the 
posters which he has displayed on wall 
of fire station and given talks to people 
visiting the departmen 

Most of the pom og hereabouts are 
foreigners and take more to pictures 
than letter writing or newspaper adver- 
tising. The posters have done much 
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good without a doubt but just how 
much in dollars and cents I could not 
say. I thank you for your ont in 
furnishing them and you bet 
getting all the business possible aie gh 
them. 

Newspaper advertisements and 
letter campaigns call for an invest- 
ment of money by the agent, and 
unless systematically handled, can 
take much time and thought in 
addition to the expense involved. 
Use by agents of these two forms 
of advertising is shown by the sur- 
vey to be less than the use of 
posters and inserts that are fur- 
nished free. 

Less than 50 per cent of the 
agents answering the questionnaire 
replied that they used the news- 
paper advertisements sent them by 
the company. Even a_ smaller 
percentage said they used the letter 
campaigns furnished them. 

However, a large number of the 
agents said they know their pros- 
pects personally and use only per- 
sonal calls to get business. The 
percentage of use of this service, 
therefore, indicated a greater value 
than is shown by a quick examina- 
tion of the figures. 

More than 50 per cent of the 
agents reported that they use the 
circular inserts sent them; the pic- 
torial news, featuring fire sub- 
jects, is used by virtually all of the 
agents on the list who receive it. 

“On the whole,” commented Mr. 
Palmer, “the survey showed a 
very healthy appreciation of ad- 
vertising and sales helps on the 
part of the agents. It emphasizes 
a wider appreciation for advertis- 
ing and it certainly forecasts a 
future filled with promise for 
those advertising specialists who, 
like myself, are doing all we can 
to stimulate a higher regard in 
the insurance fraternity for sales 
factors which have proved so suc- 
cessfulrin other fields.” 





H. B. Holmes with DeForest 
Radio Company 


H. B. Holmes, recently vice-president 
of Henry L. ee 4 & Company, Inc., 
East Orange. N. J., has been made gen- 
eral sales manager of the DeForest Radio 
Company, Jersey City. He was formerly 
secretary and gen manager of the 

Isolantice Company of America, Belle- 
ville, N. J. 
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PHOENIX, Ariz., August 2, 1928. The spring 
lettuce crop from the Salt River Valley will bring 
$11,000,000 into this district, Fred Hilvert one of 
‘d the leading produce shippers in the Southwest 
te announced today. More than 10,000 cars of lettuce 
will be shipped from 20,000 acres in this valley 
Mr. Hilvert declared, placing the Salt River Valley 
in second position as the World’s greatest lettuce 
r- shipping center. 













« | This Miner, at Home in Globe 97 
= | Miles from Phoenix,Gets His 

: | Arizona Republican 

: | Before Breakfast 








The business man, the cattle 
man, the farmer, the miner 
and his a the Arizona 


Republican to id 
pre perly. And the y hs 
pan gree Ry bends every AY ~ 








Advertisers reach Phoenix best, 
and Arizona best through the 
Arizona Republican 
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Cock o’ the Walk 


HE AMERICAN WEEKLY rests its case on 
the size of its circulation, the size of its page and 
the size of its markets. 

It offers distribution, the combination of a bigger 
group.of readers, bigger consumption capacity and a big- 
ger color display than any other publication in the world. 

Five and a half million copies concentrated in the coun- 
try’s densest populated and most active trading territories 
—a Cyclopean advertising influence with but a single 
eye to metropolitan and city service—built on the scale 
of industries which are also bursting the shell of prece- 
dent and the measure of yesterday’s feeble imagination. 

The American Weekly is cock 0’ the walk throughout 
Uncle Sam’s Ready-money Belt. 

The communities to which its coverage is saturatingly 
confined play banker, manufacturer, pace-maker and back- 
bone for the continent. 

The surplus wealth of the country is in their bank- 
accounts, the prosperity of America is vested in their 
stability. 

The American Weekly reaches busy multitudes, not 
empty-mileage—steady spenders, not now-and-then buyers 
—weekly incomes not seasonal earnings. 

No single concern has a production sufficient for any 
of their important needs. 

It takes a fifteen-million-portion percolator to fill their 
daily coffee cup. And a cargo of sugar to sweeten it. 

American Weekly circulation spells power—not the 
casual, trickly energy of scattered streams of readers— 
but the terrific, constructive power of a Niagara—the 
incalculable selling power of five and a half million break- 
fast tables—of five and a half million wardrobes and 
medicine chests—the buying power of five and a half 
million maximum wages and salaries—power to keep out- 
put at full tilt—power to maintain schedules at peak-tip. 

No branded article has as many customers as American 
Weekly readers. No national medium, regardless of type 
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or price, has an equal proportion of big city and big town 
folk in its circulation. 

Its guality is practical quality—balance-sheet quality, 
the only type of quality that sustains profits and maintains 
dividends. 

The Blue Book isn’t big enough to hold its list of 
readers, but they certainly do crowd the order books. 

Their annual earnings mount into the dizzy billions, 
and they earn them from frost-proof, rain-proof, drought- 
proof, dblight-proof trades and occupations. 

They toss half a million cars on the junk heap every 
year—stock their pantries every week and expend more 
for tooth pastes, face creams, perfumes, hair tonics, radios, 
shampoos, manicure supplies, silk stockings, mouth washes, 
cigarettes and chewing gum in a season than Grover 
Cleveland’s Congresses used to vote in a session. 

They pitch 275,000,000 dimes on Sunday news-stands 
for American Weeklies alone, and they hold door keys 
to all department, chain and neighborhood stores in their 
pockets. 


If you want their markets, use their medium. 

Sixteen thousand dollars a color page. 

Or, for comparative value’s sake, figure the rate at 
one-third of a cent per copy. 

“The fewer are higher.” 


THEAMERICAN 
sm. [-\. \X/EEKLY 


Read by 5,500,000 families every week 
Main Office: 9 East 40th Street, New York City 
Branch Offices: 


Wrictey Biog. 5 WintHrop Square 753 Bonnie Brat 222 Monapnock Bipo. 
CHIcaco Boston Los ANGELES San Francisco 
11-250 Gawgrat. Motors Buipc. 1138 Hanna Bioo. 101 Marrertra Sr. 
Derroit CLEVELAND ATLANTA 
© 1928 American Westy. Inc. 
Great Britain Rights Reserved A. J. Koster, Pres. 
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1508887 


average net paid 
eirculation 


IBERTY’S average net paid 
circulation for the first six 
months of 1928— 1,508,887 (as 
reported to the Audit Bureau of 


Circulations). For the last six 
months of 1927 LIBERTY’S circu- 
lation average was 1,382,171—an 
average gain of more than 126,000 
copies. 

This substantial increase is add- 
ed to a record for rapid public ac- 
ceptance never equalled before in 
the magazine field. 
LIBERTY?’ Ss Nowmorethan 1,500,000 
newsdealer sales each 
pledge for 1929 week — 77% in counties 
} containing all cities of 
Abiggerand better 25,000 or more popula- 
magazine. tion. 











A much larger cir- 


culation. 
No increase in ad- Lik bei 


vertising rates. 














A House Paper That Is Edited to 
Help the Whole Trade 


In a Year’s Time, Bigelow-Hartford Proves Worth of a Monthly Educa- 
tional Feature That Supplements and Complements Its More 
Usual Forms of Advertising 


By Charles G. Muller 


iy June of 1927, the Bigelow- 
Hartford Carpet Company very 
quietly started - publication of a 
four-page mewspaper that was 
technically a house magazine. One 
year later—in May of 
1928—the company was 
using full pages in a 
half-dozen trade publi- 
cations to advertise that 
four-page newspaper to 
the entire floor-cover- 
ings field. 

What happened be- 
tween that first June 
and the following May 
reads more like the story 
of a successful publi- 
cation venture in the 
general field than it does 
like a plain house mag- 
azine history. The un- 
varnished chronicle of 
the “Bigelow-Hartford 
News” forms a prac- 
tical guide for the man- 
ufacturer who would 
like to make profitable 
use of a house magazine 
but is not sure how to 
handle such a publica- 
tion. 

According to Presi- 
dent John A. Sweetser, 
merchandising conditions 
in the floor coverings 
industry reached a point 
about a year ago where 
the staple quality of 
floor coverings yielded to the in- 
vasion of style. The keynote of 
quality and long wear was 
changed to one of color and de- 
sign. Such a trend had been evi- 
dent for some time, but this turn- 
ing point in floor covering mer- 
chandising was not reached by the 
general market until 1927. 

The Bigelow-Hartford com- 
pany always had talked quality 
and long wear. Now it prepared 


to talk also the new language of 
style. The problem was how to 
talk it so that the trade would 
listen. Merchants, buyers, in- 
terior decorators, salesmen, display 


IN MAY OF THIS YEAR BIGELOW-HARTFORD USED 
FULL PAGES IN TRADE MAGAZINES TO ADVERTISE 
’ 


THE “BIGELOW-HARTFORD NEWS’ 
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men, advertising men, all had to 
be brought within speaking range. 


And the one practical way to 
bring these floor covering mer- 
chandisers into range appeared to 
be through a house magazine. 
That is, a house magazine in name 
but a really constructive publica- 
tion in actuality. 

The company decided that the 
contents of the paper were not to 
be merely Bigelow-Hartford items 
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but were to be real ideas and news 
relating to the entire floor cover- 
ings field and presented in a way 
to help everyone connected with 
the selling of wool and worsted 
— and rugs. 

nme factor that led to the de- 
cision to put material of this 
tyne into the magazine was the 
great stress which for years the 
major publications in the general 
field have been placing on the im- 
portance of making the home at- 
tractive through proper decora- 
tion—which included, naturally, 
rugs and carpets. The company 
believed that women everywhere 
wanted proper floor coverings as 
a result of desire created by the 
large household and women’s 
magazines with their consistent 
emphasis on the subject of beauti- 
ful homes. And the company also 
believed that men who sold floor 
coverings would appreciate and 
would use any information which 
would help them to help women 
pick coverings of proper style and 
color. 


The “Bigelow-Hartford News,” 
then, was planned to carry in its 
columns information which could 
be used practically, which could 
be passed on by the dealer to his 


customer. Second, it was to carry 
to the trade monthly news of the 
company and its activities. The 
paper would be four pages in size, 
with five columns to a page. It 
would be a real newspaper, edited 
with as much care as if it were a 
trade publication on whose circu- 
lation and readability depended its 
advertising revenue. Superlatives 
would be blue-penciled. Head- 
lines and text would be censored 
to prevent the bane of house 
magazines—so-called puffs—from 
creeping in. An _ experienced 
newspaper man, one who knew 
news when he saw it, was given 
the editorship. 

In brief, the paper was started 
as a really serious attempt to 
create a house magazine which 
actually would serve the floor 
coverings trade. 

The first issue, in June of 1927, 
was sent to a list of the active, 
semi-active and inactive accounts 
of the Bigelow-Hartford com- 
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pany, the thought being to dis- 
tribute the paper first of al! 
among the logical outlets for the 
company’s own floor coverings. It 
went, during its early life, mainly 
to the buyers of these stores. 

Later it went also to advertising 
managers of active and _ semi- 
active accounts in the retail and 
jobbing fields, as well as to sales- 
men and various other individuals 
connected with many of the floor 
coverings departments on a special 
list. Altogether, early issues of 
the paper went to 9,000 names. 

For some time previously a 
magazine of stories and jokes had 
been put out, containing nothing 
of Bigelow-Hartford news or 
floor-coverings information, and 
the company wanted to feel out 
the trade’s reaction to the change 
from jokes to serious information 
before seeking to increase circula- 
tion of the new paper. 

There was a certain amount of 
criticism of the change, but the 
company found—as it had figured 
in its preliminary planning—that 
most merchants are chiefly inter- 
ested in their own business and 
that there are enough serious men 
to provide a large reading group 
for information that actually 
helps them in their business. 


WHAT BUYERS THOUGHT 


Buyers were questioned frankly 
as to what they thought of the 
“News.” The reaction was gen- 
erally favorable. One of the 
largest buyers, for instance, was 
asked bluntly: “Is the paper any 
good?” For answer he showed 
the questioner a copy of the paper. 
Several pieces were marked. 
“Why?” he was asked. His 
answer. was: “To send around to 
my salesmen.” From comment of 
this sort, the company felt that 
the paper would successfully 
serve the men at whom it was 
aimed. 

It was thought at the start that 
there would be a scarcity of ma- 
terial for a four-page paper is- 
suing every month, and the com- 
pany believed it might have to 
use fillers. But what came about 
was not a dearth of material but 
an abundance which eventually 
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LAKE SHORE DRIVE, CHICAGO 


Follow the Outlook 
into Prosperity! 


One of the great spending areas of the Earth—Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin! Almost every activity 
by which man produces wealth goes forward here at a breath- 
less pace. Plenty of everything is the salient characteristic 
of the region; and the standard of living is spectacularly high. 
Out of its plenty comes 20% of the nation’s total income 
tax returns; into its most well-established homes goes 20% 
of the OUTLOOK’S circulation. The remaining circulation 
follows the wealth spots from the East Coast to the West. 

Get into these wealth spots, at prevailing low rates by 
reserving your 1929 schedule now, through 


The Qutlook 120 Eat 16th Street 


FRANCIS RUFUS BELLAMY W. L. ETTINGER, Jr. 
Publisher--Editor Advertising Manager 
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Booth Newspapers Serve 
This Great Market 


In the lower peninsula of Michigan (outside of Detroit) 
there are 11 cities of 20,000 population or more and 159 
of approximately 1,000 population or larger. One hun- 
dred and twenty-one of these communities are within 
The Booth Newspaper Area and are served by The 
Booth Newspapers. 

In this market which the above figures show comprises 
79 per cent of all of the lower peninsula of Michigan 
(outside of Detroit), the circulation of The Booth News- 
papers is concentrated. It is composed of the natural 
jobbing territories of the eight principal centers and has 
a population of over 1,254,000. 


Grand Rapids Press Flint Daily Journal 
Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot © Muskegon Chronicle 
Kalamazoo Gazette Bay City Daily Times Ann Arbor Daily News 
THE BOOTH PUBLISHING CO. 


I, A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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necessitated as close editing to 
squeeze good material into the 
paper as is necessary on a well- 
run daily—which was the model 
for this house magazine. 

One man was placed under the 
editor to have charge of most of 
the gathering and preparation of 
the news material. He was a re- 
tail observer who went to the 
trade to watch style and merchan- 
dising trends. He talked to buy- 
ers with the primary thought of 
digging up ideas wherever he 
could find them. Where there was 
a story, he got it. 

The Lord & Taylor training 
course for salespeople is one of 
the outstanding courses of the 
country. The “News” carried 
details of this course as applied 
to home furnishings, so that deal- 
ers all over could adapt it to their 
needs. Opinions of practical men 
were quoted on subjects of prac- 
tical use to merchants. An article 
on style appeal as opposed to price 
appeal might be found among 
articles on what modern art is 
about—written for the average 
dealer to understand as applied to 
his store and his customers. Such 
an article would be followed by 
stories showing the influence of 
modern art on floor coverings, 
written by the head of the Bige- 
low-Hartford home decorating 
service. 

In order to cover the field thor- 
oughly, there was a series of ar- 
ticles on types of floor covering 
fabrics, which included jacquards, 
axminsters and printed velvets, 
the last of which the company it- 
self does not manufacture. But, 
as the plan was always to give 
the reader a comprehensive pic- 
ture of any situation, printed vel- 
vets were included. Today there 
is running a column, “Notes from 
the Decorators’ Studios,” a live 
column devoted to brief items 
about studio activities. Such 
studios create the style in decora- 
tion just as Paris creates clothes 
stvle, and their influence, it was 
om t, eventually will be felt in the 

x floor coverings field. 

‘Keaien a careful balance with 
such merchandising and style 
articles, the company has put into 
the paper stories and articles 
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about the company itself. For a 
time there were monthly selling 
points for salesmen on Bigelow- 
Hartford merchandise. Announce- 
ments of new lines were made 
promptly through the medium of 
the paper. Human interest was 
featured, as in a regular news- 
paper. “Jimmy, forty-one years 
with the company and never a 
day late,” was interviewed and 
photographed. John Spring, for 
fifty years a designer of Bigelow- 
Hartford products, was introduced 
through the “News” to the men 
who sold the rugs he designed. 
In all, there was no dearth of in- 
teresting material right’ in the 
company’s own confines, material 
that customers were very pleased 
to know about. 

It has been practical, through 
this paper, to do many’ bits of 
educational work. Among the 
outstanding was a series of ques- 
tions and answers prepared for 
store salesmen. This series came 
about as a result of a booklet, 
“Color and Design—Their Use in 
Home Decoration,” which was 
first sold a year or more ago after 
being advertised nationally. With 
this booklet went a questionnaire 
for women to fill out regarding 
conditions in their homes. The 
filled-in questionnaire, when re- 
turned to the company, would 
bring back to the woman a state- 
ment of the type of rug or carpet 
she should use. 

Because returns from this book- 
let have constantly been coming in 
to the company over a long period, 
it was felt that retail salesmen 
probably must be asked exactly 
the questions which women sought 
to have answered through the 
questionnaire. So a_ series of 
thoughtful questions on rug and 
carpet requirements in the home 
was prepared and started in one 
issue. In the following issue, the 
answers were published and new 
questions asked. This series was 
run over several issues, though 
salesmen at the same time were 
told through the news columns of 
the paper that the answers would 
be given at once to anyone wish- 
ing them. Response to this was 
arge. 

Until last October, Bigelow- 
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Hartford had issued a matrix ser- 
vice once a year only. Need was 
found for a steady service, how- 
ever, as buyers asked to have ad- 
ditional advertising ideas _ sent 
them from time to time. To fill 
this need, a monthly matrix ser- 
vice was begun to supply adver- 
tising material which would tie up 
immediately with merchandising 
trends of the moment. In Novem- 
ber, for example, advertisements 
were issued for Christmas business 
—timely, fresh in content. 

Whenever a consumer adver- 
tisement is due to appear in a 
national magazine, it is repro- 
duced in the paper to show in 
what magazines it will run and 
how it will look, while the matrix 
insert includes allied advertise- 
ments for dealer use. For in- 
stance, the January issue of the 
“News” showed the February and 
March consumer advertisements, 
and in the supplement were 
matrices of advertisements for 
the dealer to use in tying-in with 
the Bigelow-Hartford consumer 
pieces. 

From such close tie-up, the com- 
pany finds that it has nearly 
tripled results from its matrix 
service. 

To make the paper look as much 
like a regular newspaper as is 
possible, typography has been care- 
fully watched. Heads are tested 
for appearance as well as for news 
content, and they are laid out. in 
strict accord with the best news- 
paper practice. The stories them- 
selves are done in newspaper style, 
with a lead paragraph summing 
up the article. 

Illustrations are run with cut- 
lines to lighten up special articles, 
and these illustrations have been 
found very interesting. Advertis- 
ing, too, has been studied. To 
dress a paper properly by modern 
standards, advertising is essential, 
and at the start the company re- 
printed Bigelow-Hartford con- 
sumer advertisements in addition 
to running advertisements in the 
“News” which were directed right 
at dealers. But as time went on, 
editorial material increased to 
such an extent that several times 
the editor had to kill advertise- 
ments in order to run spot news. 
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But generally, the paper is well 
dressed with the company’s adver- 
tising. 

According to Mr. Sweetser, one 
of the most surprising results 
from the paper has been the num- 
ber of requests from store own- 
ers to have store salesmen put on 
the company’s mailing list. As 
mentioned earlier, first issues of 
the “News” went to 9,000 store 
owners and buyers. Today, after 
a single year, the circulation is 
16,000 copies every month. It 
now is going not only to owners, 
buyers, advertising managers and 
display managers but also to floor 
salesmen. And not only to such 
people in stores on the company’s 
own books, but to similar men in 
stores on the books of a great 
percentage of the representative 
jobbers who handle _ Bigelow- 
Hartford floor coverings—with 
whose retailers the company it- 
self ordinarily never would come 
into contact. 

In May of this year the com- 
pany used full pages in five or 
six trade magazines to advertise 
this house publication. These ad- 
vertisements, picturing the “News’ 
and calling it “a monthly source 
of profitable ideas,” carried a 
coupon from which returns showed 
that the right men in the stores 
were being reached. 

The paper has become as defi- 
nite a part of the company’s ser- 
vice as any form of promotion 
which Bigelow-Hartford renders 
to the trade. 


Death of William A. Grozier 


William A. Grozier, president of the 
Boston Post Publishing Longe ar Bos- 
ton, and business manager of the Bos- 
ton Post, died recently at that city, 
at the age of sixty-five. e@ was a 
brother of ‘the late Edwin A. Grozier. 
for many years editor and publisher of 
the Post, and the uncle of Richard 
Grozier, ‘the ent quien, publisher 
and owner. hen Edwin Grozier 
bought the Post, his na Wy William, 
was made circulation manager, and later 
was made business manager. 


S. E. Peterson with Behel and 
Harvey, Inc. 


S. E. Peterson, until recently an 1c 
count executive with the Porter-Eastmn- 
Byrne Company, Chic’ advertising 
agency, has joined Behel and Harvey, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, in 
a oiaier capacity. 


’ 
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Advertising in the Washington, (D.C.) Star 


Is Read and Credited 


READ regularly by almost everyone in this great 
800,000 market. 


Credited, because every line is critically censored. 


Not only does advertising in The Star inspire reader- 
confidence and response, but it puts every advertiser in 
“good company.” Products, like people, are judged by 
the company they keép. 


Washington offers a highly concentrated 
market for every worth-while product 
and THE STAR is the only medium 
necessary to cover the field completely. 


Che Zoening Siar. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: 
Dan A. Carroll 
110 E. 42nd Street 
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Both are Maple ' 


Boston’s trading territory is not a part 
of any larger theoretical marketing area. 
It is the business center of New England 
—a separate and distinct trading area. 
Ranked as the fourth of the country’s 
great marts, Boston is exceeded in dens- 
ity of population 7 square mile by one 
city only—New Over two and a 
half million people live within a fifteen 
minutes’ ride of the center of the city. 
Another million is but an hour’s ride 
distant. 

To reach this vast multitude through 
advertising is no more difficult than it is 
to reach the people of New York, Chi- 
cago or Philadelphia through the same 
medium. It merely requires a different 
application, for the people of Boston are 
different. Just as heredity and environ- 
ment have combined to produce distinct 
varieties of maple trees, so have these 
same factors worked to divide Boston’s 
populace into two separate groups— 
groups that must be appealed to adver- 
tisingly through the columns of different 
newspapers. 

This population division is not one of 
mass or class. Neither is it a distinction 
between rich and poor. Rather, it is a 
separation brought about by a slow 
process of evolution caused by differ- 
ences in thought, sympathy, preference. 
And these in turn have produced differ- 
ences in the reading and buying habits 
of the two groups. The newspapers recog- 
nize the situation and so shape their 
policies as to appeal to one or the other. 

The circulation strength of Boston’s 
newspapers follows closely the lines of 


BOSTON HER 








Advertising Representative: 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
914 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, III. 
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lelves—but different 


D 


group separation. The Boston Herald- 
Traveler, because of its deliberate edi- 
torial policy, its manner of news presen- 
tation, its form of display and make-up, 
appeals to one of the two population 
groups—and Herald-Traveler readers, as 
a group, compose that class of buyers 
most profitable to the advertiser. The 
Herald-Traveler makes no attempt to in- 
fluence the other section of Boston’s 
divided population, for experience has 
proved that no one newspaper can suc- 
cessfully win the favor of all of Boston. 


It follows then, that an advertiser who 
does not plan a broad attack upon the 
entire Boston market, must consider, 
first of all, not which paper he should 
use, but the group of Boston’s people he 
wishes to secure. His choice lies between 
the Herald-Traveler to cover one group, 
and one of the other three papers to 
reach most of the other. On the other 
hand, if the campaign is intended to 
blanket Boston, the problem is narrowed 
down to the selection of one or more 
newspapers to team up with the Herald- 
Traveler—for the Herald-Traveler must 
be used to insure success. That fact is 
recognized by experienced advertisers 
who have found by actual experience 
that no other Boston newspaper has in- 
fluence with the Herald-Traveler group. 


In addition, the Herald-Traveler offers 
the advertiser another exclusive service. 
Its Rotogravure Section is the only one 
published by any Boston newspaper. 
Printed in our own plant, advertisers 
are assured of the finest results and care 
in reproduction of their advertising. 


-TRAVELER 








For six years the Herald-Traveler has been 
first in National Advertising, including al! 
fi ial bile and publication adver- 
tising among Boston newspapers. 
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MARKETS 
EDITIONS 


HRU its three separate editions, 

Grit can be adapted to the adver- 
tising campaigns directed at one or all 
of these three territorial markets: 


NATIONAL EDITION— Over 375,000 
1 copies in small towns concentrated in 
states east of the Mississippi River. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDITION—Over 
2 130,000 copies covering the small towns 
of Pennsylvania. 


3 WILLIAMSPORT EDITION—22,500 


copies completely covering Williams- 
port, Pa., and its fifty-mile trading area. 


Each of these three markets is served 
by a separate edition of Grir—or by 
using the Complete National Edition, 
all three can be covered at one cost. 


Three markets, three editions, three 
rates—Gnrit is adaptable to advertising 
campaigns either sectional, statewide or 
local in scope. 

A brief has been prepared, convenient for filing, giving 


detailed information regarding Grit's separate edition 
service... . Ask our representatives to send it to you. 


IN SMALL TOWN AMERICA 


cAdvertising Representatives — THE JOHN BupD CoMPANY 





NEW YORK ST. LOUIS DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO ATLANTA PORTLAND LOS ANGELES 




















“Tce-O-Matic” and “Icy-O” Held 
to Be Similar Trade-Marks 


Commissioner of Patents Finds That First Two Syllables of the Two 
Marks Are Substantially the Same and Denies Registration of 


“Tce-O-Matic”—“Pine-O-Pine” 


and “PineOzone” Also 


Held to Be Similar 


7” deciding whether two hyphe- 
nated trade-marks are _ Similar, 
judging by a recent decision of 
the Commissioner of Patents, it is 
necessary to consider each as being 
a whole made up of separate parts 
and not judge each part separately. 
Applying this to “Ice-O-Matic 

and “Icy-O,” the Commissioner 
finds that they are substantially 
the same; therefore, the owners 
of “Icy-O” having proved prior 
use of that mark, registration was 
denied to “Ice-O-Matic.” 


This case came up for review, 
on appeal of the opposer, The 
Icy-O Company, Inc., of the deci- 
sion of the Examiner of Trade- 
Mark Interferences dismissing the 
opposition and adjudging the ap- 
plicant, Sievers & Erdman Com- 


pany, entitled to the registration 
for which it had applied. — ; 

The applicant sought registration 
of the notation “Ice-O-Matic” as 
a trade-mark for refrigerators, 
and filters and refrigerators. 

The opposer alleged prior use of 
the notation “Icy-O” as a trade- 
mark on dispensing cabinets for 
bottled goods and claimed owner- 
ship of this registered mark since 
July 8, 1924. The dispensing cab- 
inets sold by the opposer are of 
the refrigerator type, intended to 
keep the bottled soft drinks chilled 
prior to use. a 

“The opposer,” the decision 
states, “has taken testimony and 
has established adoption and use 
of its mark upon its type of re- 
frigerators from a date long prior 
to that to which the applicant is 
entitled.” ’ pare 

The decision continues: “Since 
the goods upon which the respec- 
tive marks are may be said 
to possess the same descriptive 
properties, the question here to be 
decided turns upon the similarity 
of the marks.” 

Then it goes on to say that 
“Ice” and “Icy” are “merely de- 


scriptive of the goods and no one 
is entitled to exclusive appropria- 
tion of these words.” Why, then, 
should registration be allowed one 
and not the other, inasmuch as the 
following syllable of both marks 
consists of the letter “O”? 

Let First Assistant Commis- 
sioner Kinnan, who handed down 
the decision, explain: 

“The opposer’s trade-mark, as 
well as its corporate name, in- 
cludes the addition of the separate 
letter ‘O,’ so that the mark as a 
whole must be considered as made 
up of separate parts and this is 
somewhat the same as these same 
two parts on the applicant’s mark. 

“It is contended by the opposer, 
and there seems to be merit in 
this view, that the applicant has 
taken substantially the entire mark 
of the opposer and added thereto 
the word ‘Matic.’ It would seem 
the opposer’s mark and the first 
two syllables of the applicant’s 
mark are substantially the same 
and, when applied to refrigerators, 
would be likely to cause confu- 
sion of origin of The 
words ‘Icy’ and ‘Ice’ are substan- 
tially alike and when the letter ‘O,’ 
separated by a hyphen, is used in 
connection with either, the general 
significance is the same. 

“It is in evidence the opposer 
has expended large sums of money 
in advertising its goods and creat- 
ing a valuable good-will as an 
asset to its business. It would 
seem the applicant should not have 
adopted substantially the entire 
mark of the opposer and merely 
added to it the additional word 
‘Matic.’ Customers familiar with 
the opposer’s goods and seeing the 
applicant’s mark on similar goods, 
would be led to the conclusion the 
latter goods have the same origin 
as those of the opposer. 

“While the case is not free 
from doubt, yet it is believed, fol- 
lowing the usual rule, the doubt 
87 
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should be resolved against the 
newcomer.” 

The similarity of the two marks, 
“Pine-O-Pine” and “PineOzone,” 
was determined in a somewhat 
similar manner by First Assistant 
Commissioner Kinman. 

The Selig Company secured reg- 
istration for its trade-mark, 
“PineOzone,” in 1925. The Pine- 
O-Pine Company, which claimed 
ownership of its mark since 1919, 
petitioned for cancellation of The 
Selig Company’s mark. The pe- 
tition was sustained by the exam- 
iner of trade-mark interferences 
and then was brought up for re- 
view by The Selig Company. The 
decision of the examiner recom- 
mending that the registration of 
the mark “PineOzone” can- 
celled was affirmed by Commis- 
sioner Kinman. 

“PineOzone” is used on steam 
distilled pine oil disinfectant; 
“Pine-O-Pine” upon  antiseptics 
and disinfectants produced from 
steam distilled pine oil. 

Once more the decision rests on 
the first two syllables of the marks. 
The decision explains the Commis- 
sioner’s reasons for deciding that 
the marks are similar as follows: 
“... the word ‘Pine’ is merely de- 
scriptive of the goods and no ex- 
clusive rights to the use of such 
word can be secured to either party. 
By adding the letter ‘O’ so that 
the first part of each mark be- 
comes ‘Pine O,’ such common por- 
tions of the two marks may be said 
to be fanciful or merely sugges- 
tive, and the registrant has 
adopted substantially this portion 
of the petitioner’s mark. The ter- 
minal words, ‘Pine’ and ‘Zone,’ are 
wholly dissimilar. 

“It would seem the similarity of 
the first portion of both marks con- 
sisting of ‘Pine O’ gives charac- 
ter to marks as a whole. If the 
marks here under consideration 
both appear upon the same class of 
goods in the same market, confu- 
sion of goods and of origin is 
believed to be quite probable. The 
notation ‘Pine o appearing in both 
marks and being the first part of 
each mark would seem to be re- 
tained in the mind of a purchaser 
to an extent that would result in 
confusion in trade.” 
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C. C. Agate Joins Headquarters 
Staff of A. N. A. 


C. C. Agate, for the last two years 
managing director of the Window Dis- 
play Advertising Association, has be- 


come a member of the headquarters 
staff of the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers to institute and organize a 
Segeseoat for carrying on research and 
co 


ecting information about window 
display, other forms of point-of-sale ad- 
vertising, and all other branches of 
dealer relations. 

This is the first step in the carrying 
out of the plan recently reported in 
Printers’ Ink, of consolidating the 
research functions of the window display 
advertisers’ association. The purpose 
of this consolidation is to avoid wn- 
necessary duplication in the work which 
has been carried on by the two organi- 
zations dealing with the window display 
medium over the last several years. 

In addition to his work as manager 
of the new department, Mr. Agate will 
serve as a general assistant to Arthur 
H. Ogle, managing director of the 
A.N.A. Mr. Agate has had a broad ex- 
perience in advertising, having been 
advertising manager and _ association 
representative of the Manhattan Elec- 
trical Supply Company for a number of 
years prior to his becoming managing 
director of the window display associa- 
tion. 


Homer Guck, General Man- 
ager, San Francisco “Examiner” 


Homer Guck, who, as previously re- 
ported, recently joined the Hearst News- 
papers in an executive capacity, on 
August 1 became general manager of 
the San Francisco Examiner. ¢ was 
formerly vice-president of the Union 
Trust Company of Detroit and, at one 
time, was assistant to the president of 
the Detroit Life Insurance Company. 
Before going to Detroit in 1920, Mr. 
Guck_ had been editor and publisher of 
the Houghton, Mich., Daily Mining 
Gazette. ee fe 

For several months after joining the 
Hearst organization, Mr. Guck has been 
associated with the New York Evening 
Journal. 


H. R. Miller, Eastern Sales 
Manager, Howard Paper 


Howard R. Miller, for the last five 
ears assistant Eastern sales manager at 
ew York of The Howard Paper Com- 
y, The Aetna oA Company and 
The Maxwell Paper Company, Urbana, 
Ohio, has been made Eastern sales man- 
a }. ees the late William H. 
ar 


F. C. Turner, Jr., with 
Kleanair Radiator 
Frederick C. Turner, 5h recently with 
Artemas Ward, Inc., New York, has 


been appointed general sales manager 
of Kleanair Radiator, Inc., at that city. 
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Own Business! 
By O. H. Cheney 


(olor a 
Real Problem 


By Alleo L. Billingsley 





MORE THAN A QUARTER MILLION CIRCULATION 
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Without benefit 
of blatancy 


Following the lead of the circus barker 
who prates of the “astounding, sensational, 
amazing spectacle inside the Big Tent,” 
the tobacco industry has often built ad- 
vertising on the idea that the wheel that 
squeaks loudest gets the grease. 

That’s one way of doing a job. A lot of 
money ...a lot of space ... all the guns at 
once ... over the top in a rush... now 
or never. If you ARE to get there, that 
may get you there quickly. 

Or, you can spend less but take longer 
to arrive. 

Consider the case of Edgeworth pipe 
tobacco. With a comparatively small a«- 
vertising appropriation, Edgeworth sales 
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have grown and grown until Edgeworth 
is a strong second in all the realm of pipe- 
smoking tobaccos. 

Wherever fifteen cents or more is spent 
there is one favorite —the little blue can 
of Edgeworth. 

Short copy? Bold type? Large space? 
Blatancy? Edgeworth copy is distinctly 
long copy, set for the most part in 8- point 
type generally appearing in so-called 
small space. But the power of personal 
sincerity is THERE. 

If you’re a pipe-smoker you've doubt- 
less read those unsolicited tributes set 
forth in Edgeworth advertisements—mod- 
est, newsy, homely. Letters ...poems... 
quips from men all over the world telling 
how much they really enjoy Edgeworth. 

Here—a word from a pipe-loving sailor 
in far-off Argentine. There—one from a 
gold prospector in Canada who, having 
run out of his favorite tobacco, “went 
Scotch” to get some Edgeworth. 

Thousands, of their own accord, are 
always writing letters and verses of recom- 
mendation. There seems to be a fellow- 
ship between Edgeworth smokers and 
those about to become Edgeworth smokers 
somewhat akin to the brotherhood of a 
great club. They follow the Edgeworth 
advertisements with devotion not unlike 
that of baseball fans for their precious 
sports writer. 

(If you would like to see proofs typical 
of Edgeworth advertising, our Mr. George 
T. Eager will be glad to send them 
to you.) 

For fifteen years the printed word has 
gone forth un-jazzed to make for Edge- 
worth success. 


GEORGE 
BATTEN 
COMPANY 
Inc. 
Advertising 
+ 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON 
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WHETTING 
THE APPETITE 


Photographic illustration is 
ideal for food and beverage 
advertising—No other method 
of presenting their appeal will 
bring more instant responsive- 
ness. 


Our Reserve Illustration files 

are rich with these and hun- 

dreds of other advertising sub- 

Our Reserve File Catalogue i jects. Those that interest you 
wre cy will gladly be furnished on 


available—without obligation— 
approval. 


to anyone interested in this as 

a reference for locating pho 

graphic subjects quiche fie UN D WODD 
UNDERWGOD 








UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 246 West 55th Street, New York 
We are interested in photographs of es ecveeeneeecnennnnncneeneeeenenne 


By 

















Colorful Kitchens or Kitchens 
Harmoniously Colored? 


Riot of Paint Would Seem to Be Increasing, Rather Than Lessening, 
Merchandising Difficulties 


By R. E. Sandmeyer 


President, R. E. Sandmeyer & Co. 


WwrEs are we drifting 
in making of the kitchen a 
colorful (and I mean “full’) 
lounge for steaks, onions, eggs, 
soda crackers, and all-spice? 
Refrigerators, stoves, kitchen 
cabinets, pots and pans, scrapers, 
stirrers, and flippers have fol- 
lowed the flapper and are caper- 
ing about in the most amazing 
fashion and in the most amazing 
of porcelain and enamel tulles. 
Here’s an excerpt from a re- 
cent advertisement : 
. + « and now the crowning per- 
fection of the kitchen of. harmonized 


color. Now the full measure of the 
latest, smartest home enhancement to 


captivate the taste of refined households 
the country over. | 
synchronize with a 


The gas range in 


color to ruling 


bue. « « o 


The perfume copy writers have 
gone to work in the kitchen—fol- 
lowing the “decorators” in a labor 
of love and harmony rather than 
biscuits and gravy. They don’t 
have to live there anyway. 

What is the thing all about? 

To reduce to simple English it 
seems that the manufacturers of 
kitchen furniture have got to the 
point where they must (or think 
they must) have their goods ar- 
rayed so as to appeal to the 
aesthetic taste of the purchaser as 
well as to the utilitarian. Ap- 
parently they have gone as far as 
they can in the matter of work- 
manship and excellence of the 
product. The exigencies of com- 
petition have been such that the 
prices of most things used in the 
kitchen are down to the lowest 
possible limit. Efficient produc- 
tion and clever merchandising 
have united in producing a con- 
dition wherein high values may 
be offered at a comparatively 
small cost. 

But no one manufacturer has a 
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monopoly on these features. His 
merchandise is good and his prices 
somewhat near right. The same 
things can be said of his com- 
petitor. What then is he going to 
do to give his product a distinct 
individuality that will produce for 
it at least a shade of advantage 
in the never ending contest for 
consumer acceptance? 

Here is where the color riot 
comes in. Somebody got the bright 
thought that instead of allowing 
sedate and natural colors to pre- 
vail he would call in the painter. 
This was not such a bad idea. And 
naturally enough other people took 
it up. The result is that today we 
have a great number of kitchen 
utilities each representing some- 
body’s pet idea as to colors and 
each striving to outdo the other in 
the appeal to the eye. Inevitably, 
since each manufacturer is making 
and selling his own goods accord- 
ing to his own ideas, there are 
just about as many color combina- 
tions as there are articles. The 
woman buys this and buys that, 
only to find that her kitchen has 
become a veritable crazy quilt. 

In other words, what ought to 
be a good and forceful selling idea 
is being misused in rather deplor- 
able fashion. It seems to me that 
into this artistic puddle there should 
be hurled a stone of practicality. 

Here is the stone: 

Exactly what is it you have to 
sell? How does that check up with 
what you're trying to sell? And 
si is the best way to go about 
it 

More power to you in your 
efforts to banish the dullness and 
dreariness, the workshoppiness, of 
the kitchen; to make it a pleasanter 
place for the time that must be 
spent in it. But isn’t the horse of 
your great group of customers 
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headed the other way? Doesn't 
your market depend on “kitchen- 
minded” women, and isn’t the 
kitchen-minded woman changing 
her mind? And aren’t there a num- 
ber of other difficulties that are 
being overlooked in the gold rush 
to the El Dorado of Color? 

Color. Yes. That’s one thing. 
But colors. That’s a good many. 

On the face of it, the color har- 
mony that is the basis of sound 
color argument in selling is im- 
possible without color standardiza- 
tion throughout the kitchen pieces. 
The woman who is besought to 
lighten her life by getting together 
a harmonious group of pieces can’t 
do the job until manufacturers get 
together on colors so that she may 
“match” her stove with her re- 
frigerator, with her kitchen cabinet, 
and so on. 

The first thing, then, is settling 
the question of color; answering 
the question of “what color?” with 
the same answer in each type of 
kitchen equipment. So long as 


what one man says is and offers as 


kitchen “red” is several shades off 
what another says is kitchen “red,” 
there can be no harmony to speak 
of. And harmony sales will likely 
be in proportion. 

And here is another question: 
Is it really color you're trying to 
sell or harmony? 

And if it is harmony, won’t the 
housewife under these conditions 
say “you haven’t got it”? 

Color and harmony are widely 
different, although they seem to be 
offered in the same package. 

Color is now, and always will be, 
one man’s fancy, another man’s 
taste. You can do whatever you 
want with it, and if people like 
what you do they may buy it; if 
they don’t they won't. 

But harmony presupposes the 
agreement of colors. No agreement 
of colors, no harmony. No har- 
mony in manufacturing; no har- 
mony in the home. 

At the outset, then, manufac- 
turers must secure harmony before 
they can sell it. And before they 
can secure it, they must decide 
what it is in terms of standardized, 
generally accepted and used colors. 
For instance, red, yellow, blue, 
green, must be the same in shade 
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throughout the country, manufac- 
turing, and merchandising, regard- 
less of the intriguing names that 
may be applied to them to make 
them more fetching. 

Having established color as the 
means of establishing harmony, 
what then? Is there a catch in it 
anywhere? Will a manufacturer 
feel that in adopting the standard 
colors he has increased his pos- 
sibilities for sales or robbed him- 
self of his individuality? Will he 
feel that in contributing to the 
common good, and enjoying the 
common good, he has sacrificed 
more than he has gained? That 
his colors against. the world would 
result in greater profit and success 
for himself? 


NO HARMONY FOR ONE UNLESS ALL 
HAVE IT 


For, you see, the adoption of 
color harmony is limiting in its 
nature. In order for one to have 
it, all must have it. Otherwise 
there’s no harmony for anyone. 
The thing each individual manufac- 
turer is offering must harmonize 
with something else; his piece of 
kitchen equipment with other pieces 
of kitchen equipment. 

And that changes the whole unit 
of sale. Harmony within the in- 
dividual piece means nothing. Har- 
mony must range over all the 
pieces; must include the whole. 
Which means that instead of each 
individual manufacturer selling in- 
dividual pieces he has the job in 
common with other manufacturers 
of putting over whole harmonious 
kitchen schemes—the modern model 
kitchen—of which his product is 
but one piece. For the reason that 
until the model kitchen idea is put 
over, until people think of the 
kitchen in terms of a whole, har- 
monious unit, there can be little 
interest in pieces contributing to 
the harmonious whole. People 
naturally just don’t care a darn 
about something that will contribute 
to something they don’t or can’t 
care a darn about. 

The limiting effect of these fac- 
tors is obvious. The manufac- 
turer’s individual piece becomes a 
part of a group including all the 
other pieces needed. e is, in 
effect at least, in the business of 
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selling kitchens rather than the re- 
frigerator, kitchen cabinet, or stove 
that is his product. 

The deciding question accord- 
ingly becomes: Can the manufac- 
turer secure more business by sell- 
ing kitchen schemes, of which ‘his 
product is a part, or by selling his 
product as an individual piece? 

The answer to this naturally 
rests on this: Can the consumer 
be sold the kitchen as a whole 
with all that it involves in the 
way of expense, replacement, re- 
arrangement, etc., to offset the ad- 
vantage of color and harmony as 
readily as she can be sold this or 
that refrigerator, stove, or kitchen 
cabinet that is his product? 

It is apparent that for many 
kitchens the different items in this 
harmonious whole will have little 
in common besides color; granting 
for the moment that colors are 
standardized. This kitchen is too 
small for a kitchen cabinet (or has 
one built-in, and colored to har- 
monize with the walls) and in such 
cases the kitchen cabinet part of 
the group would be pulling the 
other piece of the group along 
without hope of a return. Etc., etc. 
It is at least doubtful that the 
group can pull each individual 
piece along faster than it can push 
itself. 

It simply can’t be taken for 
granted that giving the pieces of 
the group a true color in common 
will equalize them in buying, sell- 
ing, or using. 

The addition of color has been 
a bit confusing, but the sales 
problem of these different pieces, 
as a group (kitchen color har- 
mony) or as individual pieces, is 
just the same as it was in the 
white, unfinished, golden oak or 
wa!nut. 

lt is possible that manufacturers 
of related kitchen pieces can get 
together in small groups to work 
out and offer kitchens of real color 
harmony with good effect; pooling 
their interests actively in adver- 
tising and selling; the group sell- 
ing the whole, the whole selling the 
individual pieces. 

On the other hand, it is possible 
that manufacturers of related 
kitchen pieces can do very well 
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doing as they please with their 
colors; selling color as color, and 
giving such help toward harmony 
se be oe and — 

t is beyon a that 
ninety-nine out of 100 people are 
going to be more interested in color 
harmony involving the purchase of 
one individual piece and their own 
good sense than in color harmony 
that requires them to swallow a 
whole kitchen set-up. 

You have to decide whether 
you're selling or going to sell, or 
want to sell, harmonious kitchens 
or colorful kitchens. Then you'll 
know what to do. 

In any event, you'll be better 
off if the possibilities for bad 
color are limited by agreeing with 
others on what are proper color 
shades and setting these up as a 
universal standard. 

Then the manufacturer who wants 
to sell color harmony can do it, 
and the housewife who wants color 
harmony can have it. And the 
others who just want to buy or sell 
or use color can do it, too, without 
sacrificing the chance of building 
harmony up step by step, piece by 
piece. 

To my _ ~*mind, harmonious 
kitchens and colorful kitchens are 
two widely different problems. 
One, briefly, is a contract, a special- 
ized proposition, in which the ar- 
chitect, the decorator, the painter 
would be more relied upon than 
the advertising page or the local 
dealer. The other is simply the 
matter of settling upon the best 
colors, that people do and will like 
ne and most generally, and using 
them. 


IT SHOULD BE COLOR IN THE KITCHEN 
RATHER THAN COLORS 


Color in the kitchen is a good 
thing but it should be color rather 
than colors. With manufacturers 
vigorously competing for business 
it may seem rather a hopeless task 
to harmonize the widely divergent 
views. But it can be done. In any 
event it is high time to be writing 
letters back and forth swapping 
ideas, a a ae agree- 
ing, in small groups or la 
colors or definite true shades. The 
trouble is that up to now each 
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manufacturer concerned has been 
working by himself. This is 
more or less to be expected but 
in the genesis of any new idea, 
common sense nearly always comes 
to the rescue and brings order out 
of chaos. Seemingly little thought 
has been devoted to it thus far. 

The whole thing has been carried 
out on the basis of impulse rather 
than thinking. If a little practical 
merchandising is not introduced 
into this problem pretty soon cer- 
tain industries are likely to have 
a fever of the kind that kills off 
wd patient before he knows he is 
sick. 


Lumber Trade Plans Prelim- 
inary Fall Campaign 
An emergency | advertising program for 
the National Lumber anufacturers’ 
Association, Washington, D. C., has been 
prepared oss the fuil program which 
is to start — re year under the 
direction of Walter Thompson 
Company. The bauer campaign, 
which will start in October, will promote 
the services rendered the lumber indus- 
try by the technical and field staffs of 
the association and its regional organi- 
zations. 
Plans call for the use of magazines. 
In addition, agricultural copy will ap- 
in a list of twenty-five Publications, 
industrial copy in twen ree, and 
wood-box advertising in eleven. This 
advertising will directed by the 
}. Walter Thompson Company. 








Reginald Ruxton Joins May 
Oil Burner 


Reginald Ruxton, for the last seven 
years advertising manager of the Dex- 
ter Folder Company, New York, has 
joined the advertising staff of the May 
Oil Burner Company, Baltimore, as as- 
sistant to the sales and advertising 
manager. He was, at one time, with 
the University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


“The American Girl” Appoints 
Anne F. Wilde 


Anne Flory Wilde, formerly with the 

New York office of Erwin, Wasey & 

has been a —w = 
0 








agasine, 
New England representative. 


Death of William H. Clark 


William H. Clark, representing The 


Howard Paper Ae Hy’ The Aetna 
Paper Compan Maxwell Paper 
Company, U: , Ohio, as Eastern 


sales mana, at New York, died re- 
cently at se age of seventy-one. He 
had been associated with these companies 
for the last twenty-seven years, 
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in Barron Collier 
Organization 


The headquarters of join Lee Mabin, 
vice-president in charge of advertising 
of the Street rron Gs Advertising Com- 
pany and eS ollier in. are 
transferred temporarily to the Chica 1g0 
office. This change rd one = —_ 
which have been announced by Barron 
Collier, president, concerning his organi- 
zation staff. 

John H. Mitchell is transferred from 
the Chicago to the New York office, 
where he will be district sales manager 
in charge of the sale of advertising in 
the subway, elevated and surface lines 
of the Broadway Subway Baventisi ing 
Company, Inc. He su 


Changes 


H. Martinson is transferred from 
ae San Francisco to the Chi office, 


where he succeeds Mr. Mitchell as dis. 
trict sales manager. 

T. B. Hilton has been appointed as- 
sistant to the president, with headquar- 


ters at New York. 

_In the absence from New York of the 
vice-president in charge of advertising, 
Mr. Mahin, the affairs of his office wil! 
be conducted by the president, Mr. 
Collier, who will actively administer the 
a < lepartment for all companies 
from the home office at New York. 





Taylor Coleman, Director, 
Penick & Ford Sales Company 


Taylor Coleman, who has been en- 
ed in ee ‘work with the Penick 
ord Sales Company, New York, has 
been made a director. He was, at one 
time, with the Richmond, Va., Times- 
Dispatch and News-Leader. 





G. E. Mills with Steel & 
Tubes, Inc. 


George E. Mills, recently secretary- 
manager of the Cleveland advertising 
Club, has been appointed to take charge 
of advertising and sales promotion of 
a new department of Steel & Tubes, 
Inc., of that city. 





C. E. Jaseph, Sales Manager, 
Brieger Press 


Charles E. Jaseph, for twenty-one 
years with the Blanchard Press, New 
York, has been appointed manager of 
sales for the Brieger Press, also of that 
city. 





J. A. Hartford Appointed to 
Bank Directorate 
John A. Hartford, president of the 
Great Atlantic and ‘Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, New York, has been made a 
director of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, t city. 
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nies Above tower the steep slopes of the Alaskan 
mountains, topped with eternal snows which 
- glisten in the morning light. A band of big-horn 
yany sheep are headed for the uplands when a puff 
= of white smoke arises from the base of a battle- 
» has mented cliff and the distant crack of a .30-06 
one 
imes- rings out on the rarefied air. A magnificent 
six-year-old spins drunkenly and goes down, his 
& horns clacking on the rocks. 

Hunters everywhere thrill to the lure of big 
ising game shooting, and because FOREST AND 
~e STREAM contains much of interest to both big- 
-_ and small-game hunters as well as anglers, one 

hundred thousand outdoorsmen read every issue. 
ger, 
y-one 
New 
er of 
that 
1 to 
Con W. J. DELANEY, Advertising Director 

a 
Com: In the West: F. E. M. Cole, Inc., 26 N, Dearborn &t., Chicago 


On the Coast: Hallett Cole, 2320 Mar Vista, Pasadena 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 


Cross Section of the 
New England Market 


New England is different—and all its differences are 
summed up in this one field, offering an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for a comprehensive test campaign. 


Here are the comfortable bungalows of skilled mechanics 
—homes modern to the last word, owned by the people 
who live in them, people alert to everything that makes for 
better living. 

A large percentage of Worcester’s 204,560 population main- 
tain old-time traditions of the home and the family. An 
unusually great number of them own their own homes. 


Within 18 miles of City Hall are many pretty little towns, 
live and alert, and hundreds of money-making farms. 
These 206,429 suburbanites know how to live well, and do. 


Still in considerable numbers are the old white colonial 
houses, half hid by lilacs under whose shade was resumed 
the romances interrupted by the fighting at Bunker Hill. 
Here quality makes a tremendous appeal. 


These conditions are typical of New England. 


In over 98% of these varied Worcester homes the 
WORCESTER TELEGRAM-GAZETTE is a _ welcome 
visitor whose word of introduction brings confidence. 
And, of the homes of the suburban territory, 73.8% regu- 
larly read The Telegram-Gazette. 

And the advertiser who establishes his product in Worcester, 
with its typical cross-section of New England life, may 
confidently look forward to equal success throughout the 
New England states. 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block, Inc., National Representative 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisc. 








Installation Pictures Can Be a 
Handicap 


Why 


Heywood-Wakefield Discarded Them in Planning Its Present 


Theater Seating Campaign 


HE indirect testimonial is one 
of the favorite themes for ad- 
vertising in business and industrial 
papers. The advertiser, instead of 
reproducing the picture of a fac- 
tory executive or quoting directly 
from a letter from a satisfied user, 
shows a picture of some 
important installation and 
thus gets, by indirection, 
the effect of a testimonial. 
For several years the 
theater seating division of 
the Heywood - Wakefield 
Company made wide use of 
the installation picture. 
This year, however, when 
the trade-paper campaign 
was laid out the company 
decided to do away with 
the old type of installation 
photograph and substitute 
something different. Its 
reasons for changing its 
policy point out some of 
the definite weaknesses of 
the ordinary installation- 
testimonial photograph. 
To get an idea of what 
the company had been doing 
previous to this year, study 
a typical advertisement, old 
style. At the top of the 
advertisement is a picture 
of the new Rivera Theatre, 
San Francisco. The photo- 
graph is taken from the 
stage looking back into the 
auditorium. Inset into this 
is a picture of the type of 
theater chair that was installed in 
the Rivera, in this case a No, 437. 
The copy reads: 





_ The Golden States bestre Corpora- 

on sought a good-looking, comfortable 
ana seat at a reasonable price. After 
an exhaustive study of theatre chair 
values, this successful Pacific Coast ex- 
hibitor selected our No. 437 (shown 
above) for the beautiful new Rivera 
Theatre in San Francisco. 

The 437 has a restfully pitched back, 
a durable, comfortable spring seat, and 
an aisle standard that lends dignity and 
impressiveness to any showhouse. We 
will be glad to tell you more about this 


chair, one of the fastest selling seats 
in the Heywood-Wakefield line. 

Now examine one of this year’s 
advertisements. At the top is a pic- 
ture of a theater seat inset in a 
decorative frame. Below is the 
headline, “Orpheum Circuit Re- 











The 437 has a restfully back, a durable, comfortable and 
wa pitched a apring seat, 


that lends dignity and impressiveness to 


Poca Yf akefield ! 





THIS. IS ONE OF THE OLD-STYLE ADVERTISEMENTS 
FEATURING AN 


INSTALLATION PICTURE AND SUB- 
ORDINATING THE PRODUCT 


peats on Heywood - Wakefield 
Seats.” Then follows the copy: 


The chair shown above, finished in 
ootsqus gold and upholstered in a 
cha ld mohair, was developed by 

eywood-Wakefield for the Palace-Or- 
pheum at Chicago. 

In its first low months of service, 
this seat so impressed Orpheum officials 
that they specified the same design for 
nine more houses! 

Such repeat business as this proves 
beyond doubt how well and how com- 
fortable Heywood ~- Wakefield Theatre 
Seats are built. 

May we tell you more about this ex- 
traordinary seat and others which we 
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have developed for Roxy, Publix, and 
many more exhibitors? A note to any 
of our sales offices will bring an ex- 
perienced representative who will be 
pleased to help you with your seating 
problems, and there will be no cost or 
obligation on your part. 


Each of the advertisements just 
described is typical of the series 
in which it appeared and it is ob- 
vious that there is quite a differ- 
ence between the two 
advertisements, both in 
illustration and copy. 

Raymond S. Reed, ad- 
vertising manager of the 
company, in telling of the 
reason for the change, 
said: “We knew, of 
course, that the old type 
of advertising was effec- 
tive but we had several 
reasons for believing that 
it could be improved upon. 

“In the first place, we 
began to doubt the value 
of installation pictures. 
If you will place before 
yourself a number of 
pictures of theater in- 
teriors you will find that 
they all look more or less 
alike. What is more sur- 
prising is that you will 
find that you have to 
study rather carefully to 
discover which theaters 
are large and which are 
small. A clever photog- 
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a lot of theater seats which, re- 
duced as they are in the picture, 
have no individuality. Even when 
you insert an actual picture of a 
chair the attention is drawn away 
from that picture to the illustration 
of the interior. Therefore the 
product itself becomes of second- 
ary importance when, as a matter 
of fact, it is the advertisement’s 


“WAKEFIELD 





rapher backed by a 
clever retoucher can make 
the interior of a neighbor- 
hood movie house seem 
just as large and even more impos- 
ing than the interior of a theater 
like the Roxy or the Paramount in 
New York. 

“In the second place, since there 
is such a sameness to theater in- 
terior photographs a campaign 
built around such pictures will have 
certain monotony. This monotony 
is heightened by the fact that the 
interior of a theater, unpeopled 
and shown in halftone gray, is 
about the most uninteresting thing 
in the world. It has no life, no 
snap, no interest. 

“Third, immediately you show 
an installation you subordinate the 
product to a great many other 
things. A theater interior is made 
up of roof, floor, balconies, boxes, 
loges, etc., and in the middle are 


IN THE CURRENT HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD ADVERTIS- 
ING THE PRODUCT IS THE FEATURED PART OF BOTH 


ILLUSTRATION AND TEXT 


principal reason for existence. 

“When we took all these factors 
into consideration we decided to 
do away with the installation pic- 
ture in our publication advertising. 
We still retain it in our catalog 
where we can show portions of 
many installations and many 
models of theater chairs. From 
my study of the advertising done 
by advertisers in other fields, per- 
haps far removed from our own, 
I believe that many advertisements 
suffer from the same factors that 
we considered when we discarded 
the installation photograph. I 
should say that a safe rule would 
be, ‘when the installation picture 
has no inherent interest and de- 
tracts from rather than adds to 
the showing of the product, forget 
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Must a Newspaper Be Bigger 
To Be Better? 


By R. F. R. HuntsMAn 
President, R. F. R. Huntsman, Inc. 


OOKING over the adver- 
tising in “Printers’ Ink” 
I find that most newspapers 
claim larger circulations or 
greater lineage than any com- 
petitors in their fields. Appar- 
ently to be better one ought to 
be bigger. 


If this sort of advertising 
pays, then it might be well to 
bring out the fact that “The 
Home News” in the Bronx 
has them all licked, princi- 
pally because this is the only 
daily and Sunday newspaper 
in its field of a million people. 


And, furthermore, perhaps 
the reason there is no other 
Bronx newspaper is because 
of the fact that a copy of 
“The Home News” is deliv- 
ered daily and Sunday by car- 
riers to practically every Eng- 
lish-speaking family in the 
3ronx. There are as many 
copies delivered every day as 
the number of houses in the 
Bronx. 


This seems to be what you 
might call “covering the 
Bronx like a blanket,” as the 
advertisers say, but with no 
holes in the blanket. 


Some shy advertisers have 
said they believed there was 
“considerable duplication of 
circulation in the Bronx.” 


There is no duplication of the 
intensive and valuable circu- 


lation in Bronx homes of 
“The Home News.” This 
newspaper stands alone in this 
territory, and alone it covers it. 


The local conditions are pre- 
cisely the same as in Brooklyn 
—with one exception, and a 
vital exception. 


In Brooklyn you have to use 
several Brooklyn newspapers 
to cover a field of approxi- 
mately two million. 


In the Bronx, “The Home 
News” does the job alone— 
covers its territory of a mil- 
lion with an “A. B. C.” circu- 
lation of 90,792 Daily and 
96,678 Sunday. In no other 
Borough of Greater New 
York can an advertiser con- 
duct a “Try Out Campaign” 
and cover the field with one 
newspaper and with one cost. 
The Bronx is representative 
of all New York and the 
proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. : 


People like to read the news 
about the people they know. 
Every advertiser of experi- 
ence knows the tremendous 
value of a “local newspaper” 
lies in the fact that it is read 
thoroughly, from first to last 
page by all the members of 
the family. 


“The Home News” prints all 
the news of The Bronx—not 
(Continued on page 104) 














(Continued from page 103) 
some of it, but all of it, and 
prints it today when it is 
news, not tomorrow when it 
isn’t news. 


The full “United Press” ser- 
vice gives to its readers the 
news of the World. It is a 
complete newspaper, delivered 
into Bronx homes at 12 cents 
a week by 738 carriers. 


Last year it printed over 
seven million lines of adver- 
tising without breaking its ad- 
vertising rate once to anyone. 


If you'd like to reach a million 
representative New Yorkers 
with money to spend, who are 
loyal enough to a newspaper 
to take it into their homes 
daily and Sunday—and pay 
for it regularly, we can give 
you a service not duplicated in 
Greater New York. 


Woolworth Tower, 
New York City. 
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it.’ You can get just as much 
value from the statement that ‘our 
product is used by X. Y. Z. Com- 
pany’ as you can from a picture 
of the X. Y. Z. factory with the 
product only incidental in the pic- 
ture. Let the emphasis be on the 
product itself. 

“As we developed our present 
campaign we decided that, although 
we would show a theater chair in 
each advertisement, we should say 
nothing about that particular chair. 
The company making theater seats 
knows that all its products can be 
varied greatly in their component 


parts, many of which are inter- 
changeable for several models. 
Therefore, instead of emphasiz- 


ing one particular chair by number 
we merely show a representative 
chair and direct the copy toward 
getting our prospects to make in- 
quiries with us. Once we can get 
a catalog into a prospect’s hands 
we can show him the many varia- 
tions in our line. In our advertis- 
ing we try to keep away from 
centering his attention on one par- 
ticular model. After all it’s more 
important to make him realize that 
Heywood-Wakefield makes a fine 
all around line of chairs than to 
emphasize the fact that when it 
comes to making No. 591 we are 
unexcelled. 

“Therefore, our advertisements 
are stripped to essentials. We seek 
a neat, attractive layout, short tell- 
ing copy, and the indirect testi- 
monial by word rather than pic- 
ture. We believe that by using 
this type of advertising we are get- 
ting far better results than we 
were getting from the use of in- 
stallation pictures which often 
were meaningless and almost al- 
ways monotonous and uninterest- 
ing. 





New Accounts for Behel and 
Harvey 


Everlay Farm and the Mary Maude 


Farms, Portland, Ind., and Kerlin’s 
Grand View Poultry Farm, of Center 
Hall, Pa., have appointed Behel and 
Harvey, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising ac- 
counts. 


The Rhode Island Red Journal and 
the Leghorn World, both of Waverly, 
Iowa, and the Poultry Tribune, of 
Mount Morris, Ill., have also placed 
their accounts with Behel and Harvey. 
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of 
Los Angeles 


Vice-President, Security Trust & Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Es + «4.0 66's Domingucz Land Corporation 
"FOES 6s 06 es American Bankers Association 
re ere ea ore Plaza de Los Angeles 
SD 6 06 '« back se beg ele Security Company 


Director .... Los Ange!es Nat’l Horse Show Ass’n 


editorial influence 
with men of 
influence 


AMERICAN BANKERS 
JOURNAL 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


25,499 net paid A. B.C. reaching 9/10 
of the Banking Capital of America 


Longyear 


California 


New York City 
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The World’s Work 


in the 
Large Page Size. 


PROGRESS 


As a part of a many-sided program of development 
(evidenced by the attainment of 150,000 net paid 
circulation) THE WORLD'S WORK will be pub- 
lished with the January issue in the new standard 
size page — 84" x 1134", type page 7" x 10%". 
Editors, like advertisers, have come to realize the 
advantage of being able to use larger pictures; and 
The World’s Work, as an illustrated magazine, 
will be made as beautiful as modern facilities 
can make it. 


THE QUALITY GROUP 


The Quality Group, which has included The 
World’s Work from the beginning, has disbanded 
after 104 years of active selling and market analy- 
sis. It ceases to function and the publications 
resume individual selling, because only three of the 
Group magazines could see their way clear to adopt 
the new standard size and form. The World’s 
Work regrets the necessity of concluding an asso- 
ciation that has (1) pointed the way to the great- 
est quality market in the magazine field, (2) pub- 
lished and delivered large value for over $10,000,000. 
worth of advertising space, and, (3) best of all, per- 
mitted us to work in the finest spirit of friendly 
cooperation with five great magazines. 
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Our long service together has constantly increased 
our esteem and respect for these magazines and for 
the men who make them. We still maintain the 
value of the market covered by the six magazines 
that made up The Quality Group and believe their 
coverage of the quality market cannot be secured 
through any other publications or group of pub- 
lications. 


TO ADVERTISERS 


The World’s Work offers its growing constituency 
of 150,000 with 56% of business executives and 
their families, in the adequate page size, with ac- 
companying editorial text matter, and with other 
progressive features that will prove of the greatest 
interest. There will be opportunity for the finest 
of four-color advertising, and two-color as well, at 
very reasonable rates. If desired, the three large- 
sized magazines of The Quality Group can be used 
in color, with the large economies that printing of 
nearly half a million permit. 


RATES 


The new rates for the large page will be announced 
soon. Now it is sufficient to say that all contracts 
for small pages will be carried out in large pages 
without increased cost. For a limited time defi- 
nite contracts good up to and including August 
1929 for three insertions or more will be accepted 
at the present rate of $450 per page. 


Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc. 


Publishers, THE WORLD’S WORK 
Garden City, New York 


New York: 244 Madison Avenue Chicago: Peoples Gas Bidg. 
Boston: Park Square Bldg. Cleveland: (to be announced) 
Santa Barbara: 244 La Arcada Atlanta: 714 Glenn Bldg. 
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The money invested in a newspaper’s space 
by local advertisers is a far stronger proof of 
confidence than the mere volume of space 
they buy. 





Here’s a little chart with a big story—show- 
ing how local advertising investments were 
divided in Dallas last year between the one big 
morning paper and the three evening papers. 


Che Ballas Morning News 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY :: REPRESENTATIVES 
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Manufacturers’ Usé of Retail Clerk 
Bulletins 


Their Advantages and Disadvantages; How They Function; Best 
Method of Presentation and Approximate Cost 


By Ruth Leigh 


ERTAIN manufacturers are de- 

sirous of getting in closer 
touch with their dealers’ clerks, 
but don’t know the best way to 
address them. They ask the best 
method of getting their story to 
these salespeople. Shall it be done 
by means of a sales manual or in 
a less pretentious way? What 
does the experience of other man- 
ufacturers show? 

To requests of this nature we 
can but point out that there is no 
absolute guarantee that retail clerks 
will read anything, but national 
advertisers who have used educa- 
tional bulletins find that they are 
more certain to be read than al- 
most any other type of printed edu- 
cational material. Salespeople like 
to receive mail, and when bulle- 
tins are sent every month, or at 
some other definite interval, they 
are usually received with interest. 

In analyzing samples of this type 
of educational material prepared 
by advertisers, we find it described 
in various ways. For example, 
there is the “Old Bleach” monthly 
lecture, issued by “Old Bleach” 
Linen Company; the Joseph & 
Feiss Clothcraft “message” ; Ever- 
ett & Barron’s “Retail Clerks’ Bul- 
letin,” and the Vanity Fair Silk 
Mills “letter.” All of these fill 
substantially the same purpose— 
that of enabling the advertiser to 
keep in constant touch with retail 
salespeople and to send along edu- 
cational information that is newsy, 
timely and easily read. 

For example, the “Old Bleach” 
lectures, single sheets of heavy 
bond paper, size 8% x 11, printed 
on both sides, deal almost exclu- 
sively with discussions of linens 
and their technical construction. 
The first year’s lectures told of 
the antiquity and romance of. linen, 
and at the close of the year, the 
salesman had, in: the twelve sheets, 


a thoroughgoing history of linens. 
In the second year’s lectures, clerks 
were given selling and merchan- 
dising suggestions, and “Old 
Bleach” adopted the practical plan 
of having each lecture prepared 
by a different specialist. 

A “lecture” on linen dyeing was 
written by R. M. McCall, chief 
chemist of Old Bleach Linen Com- 
pany; another on “How a London 
Linen Department Gets Built,” was 
signed by H. Gordon Selfridge, Jr., 
of the Selfridge department store, 
London. Incidentally, this plan of 
having bulletins signed by various 
authorities is a good one. 

In the main, the Old Bleach lec- 
tures are rather technical and pre- 
pared somewhat in text-book style. 
They are well adapted, no doubt, 
to retail linen salesmen today, 
many of whom are middle aged 
or elderly Irishmen of the old 
school. Throughout these lectures, 
merchandising and selling sugges- 
tions are subordinated to technical 
facts about linens. 

In contrast to the formality of 
the Old Bleach lectures, we have 
the bulletins issued by the Joseph 
& Feiss Company, maker of Cloth- 
craft Clothes. These are excel- 
lent illustrations of retail educa- 
tional work handled almost entirely 
in inspirational fashion. They do 
not place much emphasis on Cloth- 
craft Clothes—in fact, some of the 
messages make no specific men- 
tion of the brand. All of the talks 
contain practical clothing merchan- 
dising and selling suggestions, and 
the reader is skilfully led to read 
by the chatty style. For example: 


The big idea in selling goods of any 


kind is to satisfy the customer—to 
satisfy him both in mind and in pocket- 
to sell him 


book—whenever ssible, 
the kind of suit he wants at the price 
he can afford to pay. No salesman can 
always guess just what a customer 
wants and is able and willing to pay. 
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Some customers want the highest qual- 
ity and never kick on price. Some al- 
ways buy at the lowest price, and take 
what they can get. Most people are 
in-between. 

This illustrates the general tone 
of the Clothcraft messages; they 
were processed on regular 8% x 11 
paper, each message on a dif- 
ferent colored paper, consisting 
of from four to six sheets. Each 
message was bound in a backing of 
blue paper, folded over at the top 
and wire stapled. The first set of 
bulletins was sent out every week 
over a period of ten weeks to a 
list of 8,000 retail clerks, and was 
mailed only on specific request. 
Following this series, “Easy Ways 
to Bigger Sales,” the company sent 
out a similar series, several months 
later, called “More Successful 
Salesmen” to the same list in the 
same way. At the end of the sec- 
ond series it felt that this form of 
training had reached a logical end. 

Commenting on these messages, 
an executive of the company says: 
“Of course, we have no means of 
definitely measuring the results of 
this educational work, but from the 
hundreds of letters of praise that 
have been received from stores 
over the country, it would seem 
that our efforts were well worth 
while. We might even go so far 
as to say that these letters repre- 
sent one of the best advertising 
investments we have ever made.” 

The most popular and effective 
type of educational bulletin is that 
used by such advertisers as Everett 
& Barron, in training clerks to sell 
Cinderella Shoe Dressings, Vanity 
Fair Silk Mills, and the Cheese 
Division of The Pabst Corpora- 
tion, Milwaukee. This is the four- 
page printed folder, size 8% x 11, 
with a personal letter, in imitation 
typewriter type, on the first page. 
The success of three advertisers in 
three entirely different fields, using 
this form of educational bulletin 
proves that it is an extremely prac- 
tical method of reaching retail 
salespeople. 

The typewritten letters on the 
first page of these bulletins give 
them a more personal tone. In the 
case of the Pabst Corporation, the 
letters are signed by a member of 
the sales department ; in the Everett 
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& Barron bulletins, by a specialist 
in retail selling; in the Vanity 
Fair Silk Mills letters, by “Bar- 
bara Wayne,” a trade character 
created and owned by Vanity Fair. 

In all three advertisers’ bulle- 
tins, practical selling and merchan- 
dising hints are provided in chatty, 
personal style. There is nothing 
technical about any of them. 

The Everett & Barron retail 
clerks’ bulletins accomplish an un- 
usual purpose, because Cinderella 
Shoe Dressings are sold almost en- 
tirely in shoe stores and shoe de- 
partments as an adjunct to shoe 
sales. Although the chief purpose 
of the bulletins is to increase sales 
of Cinderella products, they are 
mentioned only incidentally. A 
large amount of the data in the 
bulletins deals with selling shoes, 
because it is realized that the aver- 
age shoe clerk is more concerned 
with selling shoes than accessories. 
To gain his interest, therefore, it 
is necessary to talk about shoes, 
and in this way to lead him to 
read about shoe dressings. This 
indirect approach is well accom- 
plished with such a vehicle as the 
educational bulletin. 

As a result of analysis of bulle- 
tins issued by many different na- 
tional advertisers, we present the 
following suggestions to any con- 
cern interested in this form of edu- 
cational work: 

If you are going to use bulle- 
tins, distribute them monthly, and 
on a definite date, so that the clerk 
grows to look for them at certain 
times. It is the regularity of bul- 
letins that makes them show re- 
sults in educational work. 

It is neither practical nor de- 
sirable to date your bulletins, al- 
though you may send them out 
regularly each month. This is be- 
cause you will probably distribute 
back copies to new clerks, and if 
they are dated, the salesman feels 
that he is receiving “old stuff.” It 
is much better to number your bul- 
letins in sequence. 

So far, the most practical size 
for the retail clerk bulletin is 
8% x 11, preferably, a four-page 
folder, although a single sheet was 
used with considerable success 
some years ago by the Florence 
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Stove Company, Gardner, Mass., 
and is still used by the Old Bleach 
Linen Company. 

Keep the bulletins simple, non- 
technical, and provide plenty of 
pre actical selling helps that the 
clerk can put to use the very day 
he reads the bulletin. If you adopt 
an informal, chatty tone in your 
explanations, you will find clerks 
reading it with interest. 

The use of a signed processed 
letter on the first page of the 
folder, signed by a real or ficti- 
tious mame, adds a human touch 
popular with salespeople. 

Keep your bulletins newsy, with 
up-to-date information. about the 
product and its merchandising. 
Style news, fashion hints, popular 
tendencies—little facts which the 
clerk can repeat to his customers 
as a selling argument are the most 
practical type of material to use. 

Inspiration material should be 
used in moderation. Most clerks 
prefer practical merchandising 
hints. Occasional. semi-technical 
— signed by specialists are 
good. 

In the hope that they can get 
salespeople to save each month’s 
bulletin, some concerns go to the 
trouble and expense of perforat- 
ing them at the side, and providing 
binders, one for each clerk. The 
experience of most companies that 
issue bulletins shows that the aver- 
age salesperson will not save them. 
It is a waste of money and time to 
provide any kind of binder or 
folder or to urge clerks to retain 
the bulletins. If you get the clerk 
to read your material, you are do- 
ing well. It is asking too much of 
the disinterested store clerk to ex- 
pect him to save a manufacturer’s 
educational material. 

In reviewing the reasons why 
the educational bulletin is regarded 
today as the most practical plan of 
a retail clerks by means of 

» printed word, we mention these 
ou itstanding points : 

1. The monthly bulletin provides 
you with a regular, permanent and 
definite contact with store clerks. 
The same data, incorporated in a 
retail sales manual or a correspon- 
dence course, may be less effective 
because they come in one or a lim- 
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ited number of instalments. In 
training the retail clerk to sell your 
product, regular contacts are im- 
portant and resultful. 

2. By means of a bulletin sent 
at definite intervals, you provide 
the clerk.with up-to-date selling in- 
formation, news of importance in 
talking to customers about the 
product. Unlike other forms of 
printed educational material, the 
bulletin can be kept constantly up 
to date. For a manufacturer of 
style or seasonal merchandise, this 
is important. 

3. Psychologically, the educa- 
tional bulletin is right for clerks 
because it offers training material 
in small doses. A clerk may sit 
down and read every word of a 
four-page bulletin—just because it 
contains four pages—whereas a 
more formidable manual, no mat- 
ter how well prepared, may “scare” 
him. 

4. In proportion to the expense, 
you get better results from educa- 
tional bulletins than from almost 
any other form of retail training 
work. It is, moreover, an ex- 
tremely economical form of clerk 
education. One national adver- 
tiser figures the monthly cost of 
one issue (2,500 copies) of a four- 
page educational bulletin, with 
processed letter on the first 
page, as follows: 

Editorial expense and art work "2 - 


Printing 
Postage 


Total cost of one average is- 


sue, a month $307.25 


Although the four-page educa- 
tional bulletin is recommended, in 
general, as the most practical form 
of printed retail training material, 
it must be acknowledged that the 
method offers some disadvantages. 
If your only contact with retail 
clerks is by means of these bulle- 
tins, you will find these difficulties : 

1. The form of the bulletin 
makes it, at best, a temporary 
means of training. It provides the 
clerk with no permanent reference 


2. New clerks are likely to miss 
some important selling helps in 


previous bulletins. It is not always 
possible to supply back numbers, 
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in fact, if you furnish a clerk with 
a dozen or two back bulletins, you 
might as well incorporate the ma- 
terial in a sales manual. 

3. The bulletin form demands 
short, curtailed handling of sub- 
ject matter. In these bulletins, 
therefore, it is seldom possible to 
give a clerk a complete, well- 
rounded explanation, or a detailed 
discussion of how to sell your 
product. 

These difficulties are overcome by 
many advertisers who have a sales 
manual for clerks as a more or 
less permanent reference book, and 
who use the educational bulletin 
more as a news sheet. It is not 
necessary, however, to have any 
other printed educational material 
used with a sales manual. 

To an_ advertiser prepared to 
spend a limited sum for training 
retail clerks, the educational bulle- 
tin is highly recommended. 





W. U. Clark with Chicago 
Elevated Advertising Company 


Walter U. Clark, at one time sales 
promotion manager of Wilson & Com- 
pany, packers, Chicago, and later sales 
and advertising manager for the Indian 
Packing Corporation, Green Bay, Wis., 
and Providence, R. I., has joined the 
Chicago Elevated Advertising Company, 
Chicago. 


Death of Henry Jay Ronalds 


Henry Jay Ronalds, vice-president 
and sales manager of the Ronalds Com- 
pany, Ltd., Montreal, died recently at 
that city. He was born at Troy, N. Y., 
sixty-nine years ago and for many 
years was engaged in the printing busi- 
ness in New York as president of the 
H. J. Ronalds Printing Company. He 
came to Montreal three years ago to 
assume his present position. 








To Direct Campaign on 
Challenger Airplanes 
The Winfield D. Davis Advertising 


Company, Baltimore, has been ap ointed 
advertising counsel by the reider- 
Reisner Aircraft Corporation, Hagers- 


Md., manufacturer of Challenger 


town, 
Magazines and newspapers 


airplanes. 
will be used. 


Norton Laboratories Appoints 
Buffalo Agency 


The a: 2 Laboratories, Inc., Lock- 


‘ ., has appointed Adams, 
Piivecn & Davis, Inc., Buffalo adver- 


tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 
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Cuba Prohibits Coupon 


Enclosures in Package Goods 

A decree has been issued by the 
President of Cuba which sets forth 
regulations concerning the enclosure of 
coupons in package goods sold in that 
country. This decree,. according to 
Frederick Todd, Commercial Attaché at 
Havana, makes unlawful the sale of 
package goods which contain any kind 
of coupons good for other merchandise. 
It also prohibits the enclosure of pic- 
tures or articles not directly pertaining 
to the contents of the package. 

The language of the decree, Mr. 
Todd reports, apparently applies also to 

package inserts. These must be at- 
tached to the outside of the package. 





J. F. Pollock Appointed by 
Horlick’s Malted Milk 


J. F. Pollock has been nt 
general sales manager of the Horlick’s 
Malted Milk Corporation, Racine, Wis. 
He was formerly sales manager of the 
soap department of Armour & Company, 
Chicago, and at one time was Chicago 
sales manager of the Procter & Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati. 





C. A. Johnson Transferred by 
M. C. Mogensen 


C. A. Johnson, recom with the . 
Angeles office o C Mogensen 

Company, - sbiiehess? Fl war Mg 
has been made manager of the Chicago 
office, succeeding George Wiers, who 
has been transferred to the Los Angeles 
office. Edward L. Kimball goes with 
Mr. Johnson to the Chicago office. 





Russell K. Lowry Returns to 
Hartman Furniture Company 


Russell K. Lowry, formerly with the 
Hartman Furniture and Rug Company, 
of Chicago, and for the last six months 
conducting an advertising agency of 
his own at that city, has rejoined the 
Hurtman company as advertising man- 
ager. 





Doremus Transfers G. E. 
Treandly 


George E. Treandly, production man 
agtr of the San rancisco office of 
Diremus & Co., financial advertising 
agency, has been transferred to the 
ew York office.. Lester Dunne suc- 
ceeds Mr. Treandly at San Francisco 


George Rising Joins Adamars 
Agency 


George Rising has joined the Ad 
mars Advertising Company, St. Louis, 


as an account executive. He has been 
engaged in industrial advertising at 
New York. 
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Stop, Look/ 
«+ + LISTENING? 


Just look at them whizz 
past! Car after car— all 
going to one huge market. 
Read the names on their 
sides: 

Quaker Oats, Santa Fe, 
Wheatena, Cream of 
Wheat, Postum, Jell-O, 
Horlick’s Malted Milk, 
Fels-Naptha, Add-a-pearl, 
Northern Pacific Railway, 
Royal Baking Powder... 
and the many others that 
advertise regularly in 


Child Life. 


* 


Now while the gates are 
being raised, let us whisper 
what we told the adver- 
tisers of these products 
and their agencies: 

“Child Life, 200,000 
circulation, 35¢ a copy, all 
families with children and 
the highest standards of 
living.” 

That’s all—that you 
have time for now. But 
why not drop a line to 536 
S. Clark Street, Chicago, 
and get the complete facts? 


* 


CHILD LIFE 


Ranp MCNatiy & Company 


Publishers 
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The 
FORUM 


A Change to the 
Large Page Size 


N KEEPING with the modern 
trend in magazine publishing, 











with the January 1929 issue The 
FORUM will be published in the 
new standard size, type page 
7 Xx 10 3/16. 


This will enable the better pres 
entation of our editorial material 





and at the same time afford an 
opportunity for advertisers to 
present their messages in more 
effective display. 
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Complete details of new rates 
for the large size page will be 
announced later, including an 
attractive rate for two-color and 
four-color advertising. 


All present contracts will be 
carried out in the new size page 
without increased cost. For a 
limited period contracts for The 
FORUM in the new size, pro- 
vided they are for three or more 
insertions, will be accepted at the 
present rate of $300 per page, up 
to and including the August 1929 


issue. 


rors WS. Lites — 


Advertising Manager 


FORUM 


441 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
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intelligent cooperation 


on the part of the 


TY POGRAPHER 
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The use of clever type faces...the 
setting of headings at weird angles 
...wide line spacing...using lower 
case without caps... following of 
tricky outlines with the text 
matter...All of this re- 
quires more than the 
usual equipment— 
and more than 
the usual 
skill 


ww 


WIENES TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE, Inc. 
Intelligent Cooperation” 
203 West Fortieth Street, New York 
Telephone Longacre 7034 
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How to Use Current Business 
Statistics 


Department of Commerce Issues Handbook for Business Men Explaining 
the Value of Statistics and How They Are Being Used 


B USINESS men today are faced 
on every side by “statistics.” 
Tables and graphs and charts are 
presented to them showing the net 
this and the gross that and the 
trend of something else and the 
rise and fall of another thing. The 
Government issues them; trade 
associations compile them; trade 
and business papers print them; 
and bureaus of statistics sell them. 
We even have statistics on sta- 
tistics. 

How is a business man to know 
which are worth while and which 
are worthless? How shall he use 
these. data? How shall he compile 
his own tables? 

These are some of the questions 
which the Government ‘endeavors 
to answer in “How to Use Cur- 
rent Business Statistics,” prepared 


by Mortimer B. Lane, editor of 


the Department of Commerce’s 
“Survey of Current Business,” 
and issued by that department. 
Copies of this handbook may be 
obtained for 15 cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The book consists of four chap- 
ters, “The Problem and Its Solu- 
tion,” “How the Figures Are 
Used,” “How to Interpret the 
Figures” and “How to Collect 
Current Statistics.” Each chapter 
is headed by a “summary” from 
which the following quotations 
are taken, These excerpts should 
give a rough idea as to just how 
much information the book con- 
tains, 


THE PROBLEM AND ITS SOLUTION 


The business man must have infor- 
mation on the trend of business con- 
ditions in order to base his policies on 
facts instead of guesswork. 

Statistics are a natural development 
of the growth of business of the 
need for greater knowledge of all 
phases of our national life. ... . 

Business statistics have helped to 
mitigate the fluctuations in business, 
commonly termed the business cycle. 
Budgeting, based on_ Statistics, has en- 
abled firms to stabilize their business 


and secure greater profits. Business 
leaders state that large benefits are de- 
rived from current statistics. 

Predictions from statistics are not 
always right, because of inaccurate or 
incomplete data, inadequate previous ex- 

rience or lack of owledge of the 
industry, but interpretations are be- 
coming better in the light of more 
experience. Statistics are as vital to 
business as is the compass to the 
mariner. 


HOW THE FIGURES ARE USED 


Specific examples of the uses of busi- 
ness statistics, gathered from actual ex- 
perience, are presented here, classified 
into the following industries or busi- 
nesses: Textiles, metals and machinery, 
coal and oil, leather, automobiles and 
accessories, paper and printing, publish- 
ing, real estate and construction, engi- 
neering, lumber and clay products, 
chemicals, food products, public utili- 
ties, transportation, advertising, ac- 
counting, banking, insurance, trade and 
commercial organizations, law, educa- 
tion, Government and miscellaneous. 

Concerns may apply to their own in- 
dustry the principles used by other 
industries. he most popular usage is 
the comparison of the company’s fig- 
ures with the figures for the industry 
as a whole, to see if the concern is 
gaining or losing in the competition. 


HOW TO INTERPRET THE FIGURES 


The statistics of manufacturing are 
most nearly complete and can be ap- 
plied, with variations, to agriculture, 
mining, and wholesale and retail trade. 
For one’s own industry, many possi- 
bilities of interpretation are 
for production, capacity, employment, 
shipments, consumption of materials, 
stocks of materials, stocks of finished 
goods, orders accepted, cancellations, 
unshipped orders, inquiries, imports, 
exports, and prices. The application 
of these principles to statistics of ma- 
terial markets and distributive markets 
is described, as well as the general 
business indexes and statistics usually 
considered in studying the general busi- 
ness situation. 


HOW TO COLLECT CURRENT STATISTICS 


In inaugurating a statistical program, 
decision must be reached as to the items 
to be gathered, the period covered, the 
definitions of the terms, etc. Methods 
employed by trade associations in col- 
lecting and compiling the data are de- 
scribed, as well as methods of publicity 
and presentation. The collection of 
data outside of trade-association mem- 
bers by the Bureau of the Census is 
described, and answers are presented 
to the usual objections to reporting 
statistical data. 
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The Use 
of Pictures of Homes 
in Advertising 


Face Brick AssociATION 

Cuicaco 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In the advertising of many firms, es- 
pecially in the building materials field, 
photographs of homes and other pri- 
vately owned structures are irequently 
used. 

I am wondering what the usual prac- 
tice is as regards obtaining permission 
of the owners of these structures for 
the use of photographs. Are there legal 
restrictions against the use of such pic- 
tures without permission, and is it com- 
monly accepted that courtesy requires 
such approval before the use of such 
pictures! 

If there are legal restrictions, are 
they affected by omission of the name 
of the owner or location of the build- 
ing? Are homes placed in a different 
category than commercial structures? 

Occasionally pleasing photographs are 
made available io photographic agencies 
and it is sometimes difficult, or even 
impracticable, to learn definitely whether 
the pictures were taken with the consent 
of the owner, or to obtain such consent 
where the location of the building is 
not given. 

Any information on this general sub- 
ject that you can conveniently give, 
even though it is not specially covered 
by the above questions, will be very 
much appreciated. 

AMERICAN Face Brick AssociaTION, 
G. S. Eaton, 
Assistant Secretary. 


fj subject of this inquiry may 
really be boiled down to this: 
Are the same restrictions in using 
photographs and names of persons 
in advertising applicable to the use 
of pictures of homes in advertis- 
ing? 

A lawyer well versed in legal 
matters of. this kind informs us 
that.there are no laws or restric- 
tions governing the publishing of 
pictures of privately owned struc- 
tures in advertising, provided, of 
course, that in the publishing of 
such pictures one does not use 
libelous statements or run foul of 
the law in other respects. There 
are civil right laws regarding the 
use of photographs of living per- 
sons, as well as deceased, in ad- 
vertising, but when it comes to 
inanimate objects there are ap- 
parently no restrictions. And a 
home is certainly an inanimate 
object. 

Therefore, if Mr. Eaton should 
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go out and take a picture of a 
house and use that picture in ad- 
vertising, we do not believe that 
the person to whom the house be- 
longs would have any recourse or 
be able to bring suit for damages 
unless something in the advertise- 
ment is libelous. 

Yet it is always best to get per- 
mission where possible. If it is 
intended to use the picture of a 
home in advertising, together with 
the name of the person owning 
that home, written permission 
from the owner should be obtained 
to protect one’s interests. But, 
when the photograph is shown 
alone, without the owner’s name, 
this permission is not necessary.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Advanced by Universal Port- 
land Cement 


A. C. Cronkrite, for the last eight 
years division sales manager at Chicago 
of the Universal Portland Cement Com- 
pany, of that city, made 
assistant les manager. Other ap- 

intments recently made include: 
dward Quebbeman, recently division 
sales m2nager for Illinois and Missouri, 
as Western sales manager; a 
Greenly, division sales manager for 
Duluth, Minn., as division sales man 
ager for Chicago; Harry A. Craig, as 
division sales managet for Illinois and 
Missouri, and Earle cKay, as 
division sales manager at Duluth. 


Shampoo Account for San 
Francisco Agency 


The ae Company, San Francisco, 
maker of HQZ hair and scalp oil sham- 
poo, has appointed E. Harlan, ad- 
vertising, of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. Newspapers and 
magazines will be used. 


Changes to “Advertising By 
Radio” 


Radio Advertising, Flushing, 
a new publication, has changed its name 
to Advertising Radio. Maxwell 
McArthur is publisher. The first issue 
will appear in August. 


mm Ye 


A. H. Gross Resigns from 
Kelvinator 


A. H. Gross, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Kelvinator Corpor 
tion, etroit, maker of refrigerators. 
has resigned. He was at one time 
president of the company. 


Franklin A. Alter has resigned as ad 
vertising manager of Cement, Mill ani 
New York. 


, 
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It Takes 


oney to Travel 

Therefore the 
TRAVEL ADVERTISING in 
a newspaper is a good measure 
of the spending ability of its 
readers. Also a good index of 
reader response. Travel adver- 
tisers demand results... During 
1927, 37 Railroads and 35 
Steamship Lines advertised 
in The Christian Science 
Monitor. 


The Monitor also published the advertise- 
ments of 73 Tours and Tourist Agencies, 
having their headquarters in the United 
States, Canada, Great Britian, France, Italy, 
and Denmark, and covering the world with 


their services. 
The 


Christian Science 
Monitor 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 
Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, 107 Falmouth Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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What about Adver- 
tising of the Presidential 
Candidates? 


Publicity Managers of Democratic 
and Republican Parties Indicate 
That Less Money Will Be Spent 
for Paid Advertising in This 
Presidential Campaign Than in 
Other Years. 


HAT use will be made of 

paid advertising space in the 
interest of the Presidential ambi- 
tions of Hoover and Smith? The 
publicity managers of the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties have 
been asked for information on this 
point by Printers’ Inx. 

In each interview it was empha- 
sized that the campaign of each 
party is to be conducted along lines 
which will permit only limited 
expenditures. It was said that it 
is too early for definite decisions 
to be made as to when and how 
much publication and outdoor ad- 
vertising will be used, but it can 
be stated authoritatively, however, 
that less money will be spent for 
political advertising in this presi- 
dential campaign than in previous 
campaigns. 

Henry J. Allen, newspaper pub- 
lisher and former Governor of 
Kansas, who is head of the Re- 
publican publicity department, 
believes that most of the news- 
paper advertising on behalf of 
Hoover which will appear will be 
placed and financed by local indi- 
viduals. “Already it is apparent,” 
he said, “that a great many pub- 
lishers, sensing the necessary econ- 
omy that is characteristic of our 
campaign, are entertaining pro- 
posals from local sources. Pub- 
lishers are planning pages for 
Hoover supporters who will unite 
in addressing messages through 
advertising, which will be paid for 
by them.” 

Mrs. Helen Moskowitz, publicity 
manager of the Smith campaign, 
told Printers’ Inx that no definite 
program of space advertising is 
contemplated by the Democratic 
party except in the matter of one 
particular advertisement. This 
advertisement, according to present 
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plans, will appear in the near 
future in a large list of daily 
newspapers. 

Both parties plan to make ex- 
tensive use of radio advertising. In 
this connection it is pertinent to 
make mention of a recent statement 
by Merlin H. Aylesworth, presi- 
dent of the National Broadcasting 
Company, outlining that company’s 
policy with respect to broadcasting 
political events. His company’s 
broadcasting system, he said, has 
offered to broadcast both the 
Hoover and Smith acceptance 
speeches free of charge. Any other 
campaign use of radio that either 
party may make, he indicated, will 
be paid for. Greater use of radio 
advertising than ever before will 
be made in both campaigns, ac- 
cording to both Governor Allen 
and Mrs. Helen Moskowitz. 


L. B. Weathers Heads North 
Carolina Publishers 


Lee B. Weathers, publisher of the 
Shelby, N. C., Cleveland Star, was 
elected president of the North Carolina 
Press Association at its fifty-sixth an- 
nual convention. J. L. Horne, of the 
Rocky Mount Telegram, was elected 
vice-president, and Miss Beatrice Cobb, 
of the Morgantown News-Herald, was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

The new executive committee, in ad- 
dition to the officers, includes: A. L. 
Stockton, Greensboro News; W. Carey 
Dowd, Charlotte News; b: W. Noell, 
Roxboro Courier; R. F. Bealsey, Mun- 
roe Journal, and Herbert Peele, Eliza- 
beth City Advance. 


Lennen & Mitchell Appointed 
by Newark Shoe 


M. Samuels & Company, Baltimore, 
makers of the Newark shoe, have ap 
pointed Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct their 
advertising account. The Samuels 
company operates more than 800 sho« 
stores throughout the country. 


William Menkel Leaves Ad- 
vertisers Association 


William Menkel, for more than seve: 
years office manager and head of the 
export department of the Association © 
National Advertisers, Inc., has resigned 


to Change Size 
The Forum, New York, will change 


“Forum” 


to a “flat” size, with a type pag 
size of 7 by 103/16 inches, effective 
January 1, 1929. 
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STATISTICS? 








Whuoa: Let’s hold a moment! 


Do we base our financial ventures on corporate 
earnings, dividend records, assets, liabilities, unfilled 
orders, business and trade conditions . . . and like figures? 
You bet your life we do! 


No blind stabbing through the fog to let our 
Lucky Star pick a winner! 


OFrten, more likely than not, we would like to 
play our “hunches” or our prejudices, but we know such 
action to be dangerous and costly. Those of us who “‘win”’ 
in Wall Street, in business, or in advertising, guide our 
judgments by cold facts and figures. 


Tus is why preliminary fact finding, analysis 
and research—Marketing strategies—precede the prepara- 
tion of Newcomb advertising recommendations. 


ADVERTISING investments should be made with 
as much care and thoroughness as financial investments. 
It is better to be safe than sorry. 


AND getting started right is half the battle. 


JAMES F. NEWCOMB & CoO. INC. 
330 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone, PEN nsylvania 7200 
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A large size page in 
The Review of Reviews and 


The Golden Book 


Beginning with the January numbers, 
The Review of Reviews and The Golden 
Book will be published in the new 
standard size, type page, 7x10. 


After careful study by editorial, circulation, advertis- 
ing and manufacturing departments, the publishers of 
these magazines are convinced that their readers can 
better be served in a larger size page, and that a new 
criterion can be established in quality magazine making. 


We take the step because we are convinced it enables 
us to do our job more effectively. 


With the constituent publications of The Quality 
Group now presenting pages of different sizes, the co- 
operative selling of advertising by The Quality Group 
no longer seems practicable. It remains just as true as 
it always has that our magazines do appeal peculiarly 
to a picked class of “quality” readers: This eminently 
desirable public for every high-grade product obviously 
can be reached most effectively through their pages. 


We are still confident that in the ten years of close and 
friendly association of the former Quality Group maga- 
zines it has been proved that these publications do 
offer in combination a unified and highly desirable 
market not covered by any other publication or group 
of publications. 
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All advertising contracts that have been 
made with The Quality Group for The 
Review of Reviews and The Golden Book 
will be fulfilled exactly as if these magazines 
remained in the group, with strict regard 
or all rights and benefits that may be due 
the advertiser in rate or otherwise. 


Complete details of the new editorial and mechanical 
plans for The Review of Reviews and The Golden 


Book, and the new sales staff, will be announced soon. 


The new rates for the large size page will be published 
lter, including a very reasonable rate for four color 
and two color advertising. 

All present contracts will be carried out in the new size 
page, without increased cost. For a reasonable period 
contracts for our publications in the new size, provided 
that they are for three or more insertions, will be 
acepted at the present rate of $400 per page in each 
magazine, up to and including the August 1929 number. 




















The Review of Reviews Corporation 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Publishers of 
The Review of Reviews and 
The Golden Book 


Two of The Quality Group magazines 
in the new, large size page. 
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A Good Soldier!_is you were describing 
ledger papers in terms of human qualities, that’s 
what you'd say about RESOLUTE. Ready for 
any and all kinds of rough treatment, keeping 
records clear and legible, standing guard to 
protect your business records—that’s Resolute 
Ledger. 

Its body is stiff enough to stand upright in the 
machine racks, yet thin enough to reduce the bulk 
of your loose-leaf ledgers. Printers are strong 
for Resolute because of its easy ruling and print- 
ing qualities. Accountants and bookkeepers like 
it for the neat, clear impressions it takes of 
machine or handwriting. 

Send for samples of this “good soldier” among 


ledger papers. Its moderate price will be an 
added inducement to enlist Resolute in your 
service. 


Resolute Ledger 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Neenah, Wisconsin WispDom BonD 


Success BonpD GLacigR BonpD 
—_ BonpD STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 
HIEFTAIN BOND Check Names RESOLUTE LEDGER 
NEENAH BoND the (DY: PRESTIGp LEDGER 
Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers 
for testing purposes 
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Food Business Is Being Rebuilt on 
an Economic Basis 


Three Vital Changes, Made Possible by Consumer Acceptance, Now 
Seem to Be Under Way 


By W. R. Patterson 


Manager Cheese Division, 


T=. three vital changes are 
being brought about in the food 
business—perhaps we had better 
call it the grocery business: 

1. The private brand is rapidly 
passing in favor of the advertised 
product. 

2. The chain store is steadily ex- 
tending and increasing its influ- 
ence. 

3. Vertical combines are com- 
ing about, tending to bring the 
distribution of foods nearer and 
nearer to economic perfection. 

The private brand has seen its 
day and henceforth will be a 
steadily diminishing influence, be- 
cause all marketing starts and ends 
with the consumer and consumers 
are now adopting an executive 
attitude toward spending to a de- 
gree never before known in 
America. They are carefully 
weighing one value against another 
in an effort to make their dollars 
buy the maximum. It has come 
about not wholly because of high 
prices and limited buying power. 
Its real genesis is in the fact that 
in advertised commodities people 
of every degree see the means of 
avoiding waste. ; 

Finer distinctions are being 
made by the consumer between 
foods on the basis of labor-saving 
convenience. Formerly it was 
taste and variety which actuated 
the housewife—appetite appeal re- 
vealed by the sight of the com- 
modities themselves. But today, 
meats, vegetables, cereals, fruits, 
dairy products and even beverages 
and confections are being placed 
on a new basis of competition. 
They are being bought by rapidly 
increasing numbers of  well-in- 
formed consumers from a stand- 
point of their place in the balanced 
diet and in the labor schedule of 
the household. 

Broadly speaking, 


people are 


Pabst Corporation 


disposed to buy things that they 
understand. Cash-and-carry ap- 
peals to them in groceries because 
they understand groceries and want 
to buy with the least trouble, and 
save whatever sales expense may 
be eliminated by taking the initia- 
tive. Buying groceries is a routine 
job. The cash-and-carry idea 
spreads out a lot of groceries 
where they can be seen and the 
choice made for that day’s dinner. 

The housewife buys the gro- 
ceries and other routine household 
supplies just about as a good pur- 
chasing agent buys for his com- 
pany. She has not a file of infor- 
mation about prices, but the data 
are in her head. There is little 
room for a salesman to argue with 
her unless he has been thinking 
about her needs and brings out 
something new. 

It is obvious, therefore, that 
consumer acceptance of a com- 
modity is of primary importance. 
Manifestly, there are only three 
people who can bring this about: 
The manufacturer, the jobber or 
the retailer. The manufacturer’s 
interest in his product is naturally 
the most pronounced; he is the 
one who must create acceptance 
for it. And the American food 
manufacturer has clearly recog- 
nized his obligation and has done 
a wonderful job in discharging it. 


ADVERTISING’S CONTRIBUTION 


Modern advertising, speaking in 
broad general terms, has _ con- 
tributed to the food business an 
educational service in dietetics, the 
health value of which would be 
hard to estimate. In creating a 
willingness to buy a long list of 
branded goods it has blazed 
pioneer trails which have led to 
health and happiness in the Amer- 
ican home. 

One of the many leading rea- 
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sons why advertised, branded 
goods are rapidly displacing pri- 
vate brands is in their high qual- 
ity. I am not saying that private 
brands are necessarily inferior ; 
they are not. But advertised 
products are subjected to the 
fiercest tests of quality and 
claimed value. Unless they are 
made of the best materials, proc- 
essed by the best methods and 
packed by the best equipment they 
are bound to fail. Intensive ad- 
vertising will most assuredly act 
as a boomerang unless the product 
is right. It can be put down as 
an incontrovertible fact that when 
an advertised product has continu- 
ously grown in distribution and 
consumption over a _ period of 
years, it comes fully up to the 
claims made in its behalf. When 
a product, therefore, has attained 
widespread acceptance this may 
safely be set down as prima facie 
evidence of its outstanding qual- 
ity. Some way or other, con- 
sumers generally are as_ well 
aware of this as the manufac- 
turers themselves. They know the 
merchandise must be right; or else 
it could not be an advertising suc- 
cess. 

Plenty of proof of the absolute 
economic soundness of the con- 
sumer acceptance principle is seen 
in the steady advance of generally 
advertised goods in the chain 
stores. Strange to say, there are 
many well-informed merchandisers 
who believe, or at least say, that 
the grocery chains prefer to sell 
their own private brands. This 
was so as recently as five years 
back. The exact opposite is the 
case now. A few years ago own- 
ers of chain-store systems began 
to see the utter uselessness of any 
attempt to combat the good-will 
and consumer ‘acceptance for gen- 
erally used items that had been 
built up by national advertising. 
Advertisers, influenced perhaps by 
a mistaken sense of loyalty to the 
independent store, who fail to give 
proper significance to this chain- 
store outlet are endangering their 
future prosperity. Chain-store 
owners prefer advertised goods 
because of consumer acceptance 
and because of the known quality 
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that the logical working out of 
the acceptance principle have en- 
forced. 

The chain store, I believe, is the 
most yeastly element in the pres- 
ent situation, upheaving many 
time-honored opinions and preju- 
dices. There are now in opera- 
tion almost 1,000 grocery chain 
organizations with around 60,000 
stores doing a business of approxi- 
mately $2,500,000,000 a year or 
about 30 per cent of the total 
grocery store business in the 
United States. It is worth noting 
that grocery chains show a marked 
tendency to follow prosperity. 
Five years ago they had only 
about 27,000 retail outlets. 

The chain grocery store has 
only one fundamental advantage 
over its independent competitor. 
This is skill in management. The 
chain man has learned selling. 


CHAINS AREN’T CROWDING EVERY- 
BODY OUT 


The day is fast passing when 
the slow, easy-going individual 
can go out and stock up a room 
with poorly selected merchandise, 
tack on a large margin of profit, 
and make even a moderate success 
in business. I do not believe, 
however, that this should be taken 
as a signal that the progressive 
independent merchant will 
pushed aside in favor of the chain 
stores. 

It is common knowledge that 
price to the consumer largely in- 
fluences volume and that volume 
is the safety valve in retail mer- 
chandising. The ideal in mer- 
chandising is to bring all costs 
between that paid for the raw 
material and the price charged to 
the ultimate consumer down to 
the lowest possible point. The 
completed product then becomes 
available to the greatest number 
of people. 

Service to the consumer is the 
secret of all lasting success in 
merchandising. The records of 
business failures disclose this. 
Service to the consumer means 
proper financing, proper adminis- 
tration of the business details of 
a company, proper pricing and 
proper values as they relate to 
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quality and style. It means the 
correct organization of overhead 
and the ability so to determine the 
buying market that the goods 

ught for resale are in accord 
with the buying demand of the 
ultimate consumer. 

If chain stores are gaining in 

ross volume of business as con- 
trasted with independent stores, 
the gain is attributable to growth 
in public confidence. Public con- 
fidence cannot come as a result of 
inferior quality or destructive 
competitive methods. 

There is nothing inherent in the 
grocery business that makes it 
peculiarly suited to chain-store ex- 
ploitation. There are many rea- 
sons why the development occurred 
earlier and progressed further in 
this field than in many others. 
But any line of business with re- 
peat phases and wide appeal is 
peculiarly suited to chain-store de- 
velopment, and some lines are even 
more logical than the grocery 
business. 

The third proof of the unques- 
tioned economic soundness of con- 
sumer acceptance brought about 
by general advertising is seen in 
the way it has enabled food manu- 
facturers to consolidate. What do 
[ mean by giving the credit to 
consumer acceptance? Well, take 
the recent action of the Postum 
Company in ‘acquiring Jell-O, 
Swans Down Cake Flour, Minute 
Tapioca, Baker’s Chocolate, Blue 
Ribbon Mayonnaise and the Log 
Cabin products: If these names 
had not become nationally known 
through advertising and if the 
assets of the acquired companies 
were to be summed up in manu- 
facturing’ facilities and products 
whose excellence was known only 
to a limited extent what good 
would it have done the Postum 
Company to get them? The ap- 
plication is obvious. 

Why these consolidations? The 
reason is made plain by figures 
taken from 1925 corporation tax 
returns data. Nearly 37 per cent 
of the firms in the food industry 
showed a deficit in 1925. Gross 
profit from sales in the food field 
was just under 17 per cent in that 
year. The net profit after taxes 
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was 3 per cent. The operating ex- 
pense was 81 per cent in 1925 as 
contrasted with 77 per cent in 
1923. This is evidence showing 
why the consolidation tendency is 
so strong. There is nothing ethi- 
cally, morally, or legally wrong in 
making over tradition. These 
changes are being wrought by the 
progress of society. 


TAKING THE MYSTERY OUT OF 
BUSINESS 


In other words, the mystery is 
being taken out of business. 
Guessing is giving way to knowl- 
edge. Business is rapidly becom- 
ing a science based upon facts and 


* principles: Opportunity for profit- 


able co-operation owas never 
greater. The necessity for it was 
never more definite. No matter 
what hindrances are put in the 
way of a distributing system 
which is sound, effective, and eco- 
nomical, it will survive ; and no 
matter what protection is afforded 
a system which is not sound, ef- 
fective, and economical, it will 
fail. That is the inevitable work- 
ing out of economic law which 
neither associated action nor indi- 
vidual endeavor can permanently 
change. 

The three considerations I have 
named here—the: passing of the 
private brand, chain-store develop- 
ment, consolidations—are working 
out in a way that makes the future 
of the chain-store business in this 
country attractive indeed. This in 
fact is the goal toward which 
manufacturers have been working 
for years. This is an economic 
growth made possible, workable 
and profitable because consumer 
acceptance prevails in such a 
widespread way. Consumer ac- 
ceptance has been brought about 
by advertising. It is in order to 
conclude, therefore—at least inso- 
far as the food industry is con- 
cerned—that advertising is an eco- 
nomic force. Those who make 
the wisest and best use of it in 
the good time that is coming 
necessarily are going to gain the 
largest part of the benefits it has 
already created and the even 
greater benefits that will come to- 
morrow. 
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Budgeting the 
Industrial Advertising 
Appropriation 


Sanpo Apvertistnc CoMPANY 
InDIANAPOLIs, INp. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We would greatly appreciate knowing 
what machine tool manufacturers and 
also machinery manufacturers are spend- 
ing for advertising; that is, what per- 
centage the advertising appropriation is 
of the gross sales volume. Sales ex- 
pense is not to be included. 

If you can tell us this, or tell us 
where to get it quickly, it will be a 
genuine favor. We are old subscribers 
and boosters of your good publication, 
as your records will show. 

Sanpo Apvertistnc Company. 


[* an analysis of industrial ad- 
vertising prepared by G. W. 
Morrison, publicity manager, 
Ingersoll-Rand Company,  pre- 
sented to the recent meetings of 
the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association and summarized 
in Printers’ Ink, June 14, 1928, 
Mr. Morrison gave the following 
percentages of gross sales spent 
by industrial advertisers : 


Companies with annual sales of less 
than $2,000,000 


1928 6.33% 
1927 6.33% 
1923 7.25% 
With annual sales $2,000,000 to 
$5,000,000 
1928 2.59% 
1927 2.53% 
1923 1.88% 
With annual sales $5,000,000 to 
$10, ,000 
1928 2.05% 
1927 2.09% 
1923 1.64% 
With annual sales $10,000,000 to 
$30,000,000 
1928 1.15% 
1927 1.25% 
1923 93% 
With annual sales above $30,000,000 
1928 1.09% 
1927 1.10% 
1923 1.06% 
Average of Averages 
1928 2.64% 
1927 2.66% 
1923 2.55% 
These figures are based on re- 
plies received from forty-two 


representative industrial companies, 
ranging from very small to very 
large. Owing to the comparatively 


small number of companies 
studied, the figures cannot be 
taken too seriously as _ being 
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rigidly representative of percent- 
ages. They have their value, how- 
ever, in giving a general idea of 
what at least forty-two industrial 
concerns have done. 

However, so far as PRrinTEks’ 
INK is concerned such figures, 
even though they were factually 
representative of percentages of 
sales spent by industrial adver- 
tisers, would be dangerous rather 
than helpful. Advertising has to 
be considered in the light of a 
definite task with a definite goal. 
No advertiser should allow him- 
self to be influenced in his efforts 
to reach that goal by the figures 
of competitors or of companies in 
other but similar fields. The ideal 
appropriation is determined by 
finding out what the task is and 
then discovering how much it will 
cost to accomplish it. If the ad- 
vertiser cannot afford to’ accom- 
plish the entire task in a single 
year, he should plan his advertis- 
ing wisely so that he will be able 
to reach his goal as soon as finan- 
cially possible. 

Studies of various companies in 
different fields show that one 
company may be spending a 
greater percentage of sales for 
advertising than another company 
with a seemingly similar problem. 
Closer analysis will show that 
each company is looking toward a 
different goal and, therefore, per- 


centages must differ. The adver- 
tiser who creates advertising 
budgets by casting a cautionary 


glance upon the budgets of other 
advertisers is letting these others 
run his business to a certain ex- 
tent—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Joins Defiance Spark 
Plugs, Inc. 


Paul W. Austin, for the last five 
years a member of the firm of Charles 
F. Dowd, Inc., Toledo advertisin<e 
agency, has joined Defiance Spark 
Plugs, Inc., also of Toledo, as assistant 
advertising manager. 





J. N. Meyer Joins Copper- 
Clad Malleable Range 


J. N. Meyer, recently with the Com 
fort Printing & Stationery Company. 
St. Louis, has joined the Copper-Clad 
Malleable Range Company, of that city, 
as advertising manager. 
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The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Leads All Other Philadelphia 


Morning and Sunday Newspapers 


In 


RADIO ADVERTISING 


OR the first six months of 1928 The 
js goed led both of its other Morning 
Sunday competitors combined by 
40,860 lines of Radio Advertising. The 
Inquirer’s total—102,670 lines of Radio 
Advertising—represented a gain of 23,850 
lines over the first six months of 1927. One 
other Morning and Sunday paper gained 
se 4,980 lines, while the other lost 28,015 
ines. 
UCH definite leadership, combined with 
so large a gain, can mean but one 
thing: That The Inquirer’s ability to 
sell radio sets and supplies to Philadelphians 
has been demonstrated to the full satisfac- 
tion of both dealers and manufacturers alike. 


GUARANTEE: 


The Philadelphia Inquirer absolutely guar- 
antees that every morning, before breakfast 
is served, over 75% of Philadelphia’s worth- 
while homes have received their copies of The 
Inquirer from the hands of never-failing 
carriers. 


The Philadelphia Pnguirer 


Pennsylvania’s Greatest Newspaper 


Branch Offices 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
9 East 40th Street 360 N. Michigan Ave. 5 Third Street 
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cA typical 
PEABODY 
School Book Cover 


is shown on the opposite page. This one carries the copy 
of Morgan Industries, Inc., on each of its four units of 
space: back cover, heel, and second and third inside cov- 
ers. It illustrates how space on Peabody Covers is sold. 

Here, the same advertiser bought all four units. By 

doing this he insured for his products complete domi- 
nance of the markets served by these 
covers—and he bought 3,800,000 covers! 
However, if an advertiser needs only 
one unit of space to tell his story, he can buy it alone, in 
quantities as small as 100,000, provided circulation is 
available, at rates as low as $2.50 a thousand. 

Here is seen one of the chief advantages of Peabody 
Covers. Whether an advertiser is large or small; whether 

he wants distribution in a city or village, 

north, south, east, or west—Peabody 

Covers have something to offer he will 
not find in any other medium. 

They are distributed by the Alumni Association of 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., 
on actual orders from public schools everywhere. 

To Advertising Agencies: 
Beginning Aug. Ist, the 15% Agency Com- 
mission which heretofore applied only on 
orders of 1,000,000 covers or more, applies 
on all orders regardless of quantity or size 
of space. Plans for 1929 can include Pea- 
body Covers on a calendar year basis, but 


circulation must be reserved by Sept. Ist. 
Reservations can be made without obligation. 











Write today for sample cover and details of circula- 
tion for units of space in which you are interested. 


EDUCATION APD 


ick. 








George D. Bry 


55 West 42nd 9°" 
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Peabody Covers are made of heavy, durable 
and are patented. One shown is 1/3 actual size. 








acy York City 
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[ndiana Farmers (juide 


IS THE 








Best State Farm Paper 


That is the opinion of Mr. G. L. Bridge, Vice 
President of the Bridge & Beach Mfg. Co. of St. 
Louis, Mo. 

The following paragraph is quoted from a recent 
letter to The Guide from Mr. Bridge: 








“The Indiana Farmer’s Guide has always 

appealed to me as the best state farm 
paper that comes to our office; not only 
the articles and editorials in it, but also 
its physical make-up and appearance.” 





The Bridge & Beach Co. is one of the largest 
manufacturers of Stoves, Ranges and Furnaces. 

In connection with its advertising campaign in 
The Guide, our Dealer Service Department actively 
assisted in securing a large number of dealers 
throughout the state of Indiana. 

The line had not been sold in Indiana prior to 
this campaign. Our cooperation with advertiser 
and dealers made it possible to secure a large 
volume of sales in every section of the state. 





The Guide is prepared to give like co- 
operation to any manufacturer who de- 
sires to increase sales in rural Indiana 


William G. Conotett Publisher 
Tom L. Wheeler, Editor-in-C 


Indiana Farmers Guide 


Huntington, Indiana 


150,000 Copies Weekly 


Represented by RIDDLE, & YOUNG CO.—Chicago, New York, 
Kansas City, Des Moines, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
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Sending Samples and Souvenirs) | 
Abroad in Mixed Packages 


The Import Restrictions of the Leading Foreign Countries Covering 
This Point 


{Eprrortat Nore: The manufacturer 
who wants to include souvenirs or 
samples in packages intended for ex- 
rt very promptly finds that almost all 
ntries have regulations covering such 
portations. A complete list of these 
ulations was recently compiled by 
American Manufacturers Export As- 
iation. From this compilation we have 
selected the rules of the more important 
foreign nations and they are printed 
here through the courtesy of the as- 
sociation. ] 

UESTION: We contemplate 

sending abroad some samples 
of our products or souvenirs and 
would like to know— 

1. Can these be sent in same 
packages with our confhodities? 

2. If so, must they be declared 
separately on our commercial in- 
voices and on our consular in- 
voices where required ? 

3. Will these samples or souve- 
nirs pay duty either as part of the 
shipment or separately as samples 
or souvenirs? 

Answer: No general rules can 
be laid down to fit all cases, so it 
is advisable before sending any 
samples or souvenirs in mixed 
packages to know the specific regu- 
lations in force for the country to 
which the articles are to be sent, 
in order to avoid difficulties. 

Following are the rules of the 
most important countries on the 
three questions asked above: 

irgentina—1l. Samples or sou- 
venirs may be included in ship- 
ments with other commodities. 2. 
They should always be itemized 
separately on the invoices. 3. If 
they are obviously of no commer- 
1 value, they are admitted free 


ce 
in 
reg 
th 


Clai 
of duty. To be considered as of 
no commercial value, samples 
must be of such size as to be un- 
salable or be so mutilated as to 
render them unfit for sales pur- 
poses. If of commercial value, in 
the opinion of the customs authori- 
ties, they pay the same duty apply- 
ing on ordinary commercial ship- 
ments of similar commodities. 
‘ustralia—1. Yes, they may be 
sent in same package with other 
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commodities. 2. The samples and 
souvenirs are to be invoiced in the 
same manner as the other articles. 
Although no charge is being made 
it will be necessary to show the 
value of same in the current do- 
mestic column value. In the sell- 
ing column, show the word 
“gratis” or “free.” 3. Duty will 
be assessed on the current domes- 
tic value (there being no selling 
price) at the appropriate tariff 
rate. 

Austria—1l. Souvenirs or samples 
may be sent in mixed packages. 
2. They should be itemized sepa- 
rately on invoice. 3. If without 
commercial value, they are ad- 
mitted free of duty. 

Belgium—1. Mixed packages are 
permissible. Samples and _ sou- 
venirs should be marked “Samples” 
r “Souvenirs” and sent in small 
quantities at a time. 2. Their 
value and weight should be sepa- 
rately itemized on commercial in- 
voices. 3. They will pay duty as 
samples or souvenirs only if of 
commercial value and then accord- 
ing to rates as similar commodi- 
ties. 

Bolivia—1. Articles of com- 
mercial value may be packed to- 
gether with samples and souvenirs 
without value. 2. They must be 
declared separately on the com- 
mercial and consular invoices. 3. 
Samples without value do not pay 
import duties; souvenirs pay duties 
even if they have no commercial 
value. 

Brazil—1. Any samples may be 
packed in a case with other goods. 
2. They must be declared sepa- 
rately on the consular and com- 
mercial invoices, with their respec- 
tive weights and values. 3. 
Samples will pay duty separately, 
according to their classifications in 
the tariff, and it is, therefore, 
necessary to declare them with 
their weights and value separately 
on the consular documents. 

Bulgaria—1. Mixed packages are 
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permissible. 2. Values and weights 
of samples should be shown on in- 
voice. 3. In very small quantities 
samples of no commercial value are 
admitted free of duty. If sent in 
bulk or if of commercial value, 
they are subject to the regular 
duty ordinarily applying to com- 
mercial shipments of similar 
products. 

Canada—1. There is no penalty 
imposed upon mixed packages. 2. 
Each item of samples or souvenirs 
should appear on the invoice. 3. 
Samples of no commercial value 
are not subject to duty. Others 
are dutiable as ordinary commer- 
cial shipments. 

Ceylon—1. Different kinds of 
commodities may be included in 
one package without affecting 
their customs treatment. 2. Samples 
should be separately itemized on 
invoice to avoid difficulties. 3. 
Samples and souvenirs of dutiable 
goods which are regarded as hav- 
ing commercial shipments of same 
commodities, if without value, 
are admitted free. 


Chile—1. Samples may be 


shipped in the same case or bundle 


with other merchandise. 2. Even 
if an article has no commercial 
value for the shipper, as it is not 
meant for sale, the cost of the 
article must be declared, separately 
giving value and net weight of 
each article, but it may be added 
that since it is not for sale, but to 
give away free, it has no commer- 
cial value for the importer. 3. 
They must pay duties as other 
merchandise, but the customs offi- 
cial may grant their entry duty 
free if he considers that they have 
no commercial value. 

China—1. Samples and souvenirs 
of no commercial value may be 
packed in the same case or bundle 
with other articles having a de- 
clared commercial value. 2. They 
must be declared on the commer- 
cial invoice as of no commercial 
value. 3. There is no duty on 
samples marked as such, provided 
the samples do not exceed more 
than one of each kind, otherwise 
they pay regular commodity duty. 

Colombia—1. Mixed packages 
are permissible, but it is advisable 
to pack separately articles taking 
different rates of duty, particularly 
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if sent by parcel post. 2. Net 
weight of each article and the 
weight of the container and the 
packing must be itemized sepa- 
rately on consular invoices and 
total should equal total gross 
weight. 3. Mixed packages have 
duty assessed on them at the rate 
of the highest-rated article, unless 
the instructions in (2) are fol- 
lowed exactly. Gross weight is 
the basis for levying duty. Regu- 
lations are exceedingly rigid or ex- 
act as to what constitutes samples 
or souvenirs of no commercial 
value. 

Costa Rica—1. In shipping to 
Costa Rica packing of any articles 
may be made in the same case or 
bundle, whether of commercial 
value or not. 2. All and every 
one of the articles contained in 
each case or bundle must be de- 
clared in the commercial invoices 
(there are no consular invoices), 
declaring the weight of each one 
of the groups making up the 
bundle. 3. Each one of the ar- 
ticles contained in a bundle will 
pay the duties provided for in the 
Customs Tariff the same as if it 
had been sent separately, with the 
difference that the tare is divided 
proportionately with all the ar- 
ticles contained in the same bundle. 
Duties are assessed on the gross 
weight. 

Cuba—1l. Samples and _  sou- 
venirs may be packed in the same 
case or bundle containing articles 
of declared commercial value. 2. 
Such samples and souvenirs must 
be invoiced properly by giving all 
information as required of regular 
merchandise, including material of 
which made, value, etc. 3. All 
articles imported into Cuba pay 
import duties in accordance with 
the corresponding item number in 
the Customs Tariff. 

Czechoslovakia—1. Samples and 
souvenirs may be packed in the 
same case with other articles of 
commercial value. 2. Samples and 
souvenirs must be declared as such 
on the commercial invoices, as 
consular invoices are not neces- 
sary. 3. The duty on samples and 
souvenirs is assessed according to 
the Customs Tariff; it rests, of 
course, with the Czechoslovakian 
customs to decide the commercial 
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ADVERTISING | 


backs up a sales force; how it ties 
in with your general advertising 
program; how it affects dealers; 
how it can achieve results— 
these considerations form 
our single objective x « «This 
specialized service Ou: counsel and 


suggestions for 
permits national |... Ou:door 


advertisers a gen- Advertising 


campa ign involve 


uine opportunity 46 obligation. 
to profit from their use 
of Outdoor Advertising 


LVAVAN 6 carol Ge 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


Selling Representatives for POSTERS, 
PAINTED and ELECTRIC DISPLAYS 
throughout the United States and 
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value of such samples and “‘Sou- 
venirs, if any. 

Denmark—1. Samples and sou- 
venirs may be sent with other mer- 
chandise. 2. Itemized details are 
required on invoices. 3. Dutiable 
only if of commercial value; cus- 
toms authorities may require un- 
packing of goods and clearance 
separately if they judge the cir- 
cumstances warrant doing so. 

Dominican Republic—l. Samples 
and souvenirs of no’ commercial 
value ‘may be packed in the same 
case or bundle with articles of 
commercial value. 2. However, it 
is necessary that said samples of 
articles be declared separately in 
the consular invoice, giving their 
intrinsic value. By intrinsic value 
it is understood the net cost of the 
sample or souvenir. 3. If the 
samples are unsalable, they may be 
declared on the consular or com- 
mercial invoices as “Muestras in- 
vendibles” (unsalable samples). 
It remains for the Collector of 
Customs to decide whether the 
samples are salable or not. Sou- 
venirs, whether of commercial 
value or not, pay import duties if 
they are salable or usable. If duty 
must be. paid, the corresponding 
paragraph of the tariff is applied 
in accordance with ‘the - article. 

Ecuador—1. No trouble will be 
experienced by tising mixed pack- 
ages. _2..Samples and souvenirs 
should: be itemized separately on 
invoice. 3. Samples of no com- 
- mercial value are duty free. They 
must be unsalable or niutilated to 
be unfit for commercial purposes. 
If customs authorities consider the 
samples or souvenirs as having 
commercial value, the same duties 
as on ordinary commercial ship- 
ments of similar commodities are 
applied. 

Egvpt—1. 


Mixed packages are 
permissible. 2. Each item of samples 
or souvenirs should be shown sep- 


arately. 3. Only if of no commer- 
cial value, will they be admitted 
free of duty. 

Finland—1. Yes. But they 
should be wrapped up into a 
separate package and marked 
“Samples” or “Souvenirs” “with- 
out value.” 2. No.consular in- 
voices are needed on shipments go- 
ing to Finland. On the commercial 
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invoice the Samples and souvenirs 
should be listed as having no 
value and being sent gratis. 3. 
The Finnish customs law states 
that samples of no commercial 
value, or which are made valueless 
when cleared from customs, are 
admitted free of duty, while those 
considered as having commercial 
value are subject to the duties 
regularly applying to shipments of 
similar commodities, according to 
the tariff. 

France—1. Samples of no com- 
mercial value can always be sent to 
France with other articles, pro- 
vided that these samples are clearly 
proven as having no value, as for 
instance: Little cuts of textiles, 
one-half of an article, etc. There 
are no regulations concerning sou- 
venirs and it would be difficult to 
prove that same are without com- 
mercial value. 2. They should be 
separately itemized on the invoice. 
3. Samples of no commercial value 
are admitted free, while those hav- 
ing a sales price are treated as 
ordinary commercial shipments. 

Germany—l. Mixed packages 
are permissible. 2. Separate items 
should appear on invoices cover- 
ing samples and souvenirs. 3. 
Samples must be obviously of no 
commercial value or rendered unfit 
for sale, otherwise they will he 
dutiable as regular shipments of 
commodities. 

Greece—1. Mixed shipments are 
considered in order. 2. No spe- 
cial regulations call for naming 
samples and souvenirs on commer- 
cial invoices, but it is better to do 
so. 3. Only samples capable ot 
being utilized in commerce in 
whole or in part are subject to 
duty and then at rates applying 
on ordinary commercial shipments 
of similar commodities. 

Guatemala—1. There is no regu- 
lation against enclosure of samples 
in packages containing other mer- 
chandise. 2. They should, however, 
be separately itemized on the in- 
voices. 3. Samples plainly unsal- 
able are admitted free of duty. 
Those on which the duty does not 
exceed one peso (1 2/3 cents) are 
also admitted free of duty. The 
duty is figured the same as in com- 
mercial shipments of similar com- 
modities. 
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YORK CITY 


is third in diversity 


of manufacturing in the great in- 
dustrial State of Pennsylvania. 
This means something. It means 
a continued, even prosperity with- 
out any great ups and downs. An 
ideal territory in which to build 
up a permanent, lasting market. 
Add to this the fact that 


York County 


Pennsylvania 


as a whole is one of the richest 
agricultural communities in the 
nation with an unusual diversity 
therein, and you have a trading 
territory that every advertiser 
should be only too anxious to de- 
velop. 

Covered completely and inten- 
sively by 


THE YORK, PA. 


GAZETTE AND DAILY 


We urge you to investigate 


HOWLAND & HOWLAND 
National Representatives 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
393 Seventh Ave. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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DoPeDeDeDePeDeDeDoM 


THE same high type 
of outdoor adver- 
tising service for 
which the Packer 
organization is 
famous, is now 
available in fifteen 
states ---- For the 
most effective out- 
door advertising 
use Packer displays. 


PACKER ADVERTISING CORP. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


President 
THE LARGEST EXCLUSIVE OUT DOOR 
OPERATING COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


PLAYPLAY YY 
Eastern Representative: 
HH, J. MAHIN, 
55 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Haiti—1. Samples and souvenirs 
of no commercial value generally 
do not pay duty if not to be sold. 
For that reason they should go 
apart from other articles having any 
commercial value. 2. When a ship- 
ment is being forwarded every- 
thing must be declared on the 
consular invoice and the articles 
with no commercial value as sou- 
venirs, samples and advertising 
matter must be declared with the 
motion written in regard: “Not 
to be sold.” 

Honduras—1. Articles or mate- 
rials the importation of which has 
been declared duty free if sent 
together with goods subject to 
payment of duty, will pay the 
duty corresponding to the latter; 
articles or material subject to a 
lower duty if sent with goods pay- 
ing a higher duty, will be assessed 
the latter duty. 2. Samples of 
merchandise, without value, in 
parts or in pieces rendered use- 
less, will pay no duty up to twenty- 
five pounds. If more than twenty- 
five pounds, they will pay $.01 per 
each half kilogram. 3. Samples 
of articles which can be used will 
pay the duty assessed on the ar- 
ticle they represent. 

Hungary—1. Samples and sou- 
venirs may be packed with other 
commodities. 2. It is preferable 
to show them separately on the 
invoices. 3. If of no commercial 
value, samples will be admitted 
free of duty. Those having com- 
mercial value pay as regular ship- 
ments of similar commodities. It 
would be difficult to prove that 
souvenirs have no commercial 
value. 

Irish Free State—1. Customs 
treatment of goods is not affected 
by mixed shipments. 2. All items 
should appear on the invoices. 3. 
Trade samples are admitted free, 
but generally samples of value are 
subject to the same duty as com- 
mercial shipments: of like mer- 
chandise. 

Ttaly—1. 


Duty is assessed on 
each article according to weight, 
and the merchandise may be packed 
up.in any way the shipper desires. 
2. No declaration of value—with 
the exception mentioned above—is 


required, nor any consular in- 
voices. 3. Duty applies to every 
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article whether of commercial 
value or not. 

Japan—The following articles 
are exempt from import duty: 
“Samples of merchandise only fit 
for use as such.” In shipping these 
articles, they must be packed sepa- 
rately and not with other articles 
of commercial value, and also 
stamped on the outside of the 
packing “samples.” 

Lithuania—1. Mixed shipments 
are O.K. 2. Details of each 
sample should be on commercial 
invoices. 3. Duty is assessed only 
upon’ articles which the customs 
authorities consider as having 
value. 

Me-xico—1. Articles of commer- 
cial value and souvenirs may be 
packed in the same case or bundle, 
but it is necessary to declare the 
total gross weight of the case con- 
taining the goods, and separately 
the legal weight and the value 
of the articles of commercial 
value, and the legal weight and 
the cost of the souvenirs. 2. 
Declaration of the souvenirs must 

made in accordance with their 
commercial designation. 3. As duty- 
free samples can be accepted only 
those which have been rendered 
useless in such a manner that they 
cannot be used or sold. Other sam- 
ples pay the duty of the articles 
they represent. 

Netherlands—1. No_ customs 
regulations will affect adversely 
mixed shipments. 2. Details of 
mixed shipments should be item- 
ized separately on the invoices. 3. 
Samples without commercial value 
are admitted duty free, while those 
having value are dutiable as ordi- 
nary commercial shipments of the 
commodities represented. Note: 
The Netherlands Consulate in New 
York advises, “It would appear to 
me that in order to benefit by the 
above-mentioned provisions the 
samples in question would have to 
be packed separately, but regret 
that I have no data as to the ac- 
tual practice observed by the Neth- 
erlands customs officers in regard 
thereto. The best way by which 
to send samples without commer- 
cial Value would be by parcel 

st. 

New Zealand—1. Any article, 
whether of commercial value or 
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not, may be enclosed with others. 
2. Provided it is specified on the 
invoice. 3. Shippers may consider 
an article of no commercial value, 
whereas the Customs Department 
may rule otherwise. It is thus 
essential that all goods shipped 
should be shown on the invoice. 
On the question of value; all 
samples, souvenirs, etc., have been 
a matter of some cost to a manu- 
facturer or shipper, and the value 
covering the quantity shipped 
should be shown in the “domestic 
value column of the invoice,” al- 
though no charge for same is made 
to the New Zealand client. 

Nicaragua—|. Samples and sou- 
venirs must not be packed in the 
same case or bundle which con- 
tains articles of declared commer- 
cial value. 2. Samples and sou- 
venirs must be shipped separately, 
and declared as such. 3. Samples 
and souvenirs, if of no commer- 
cial value, are admitted free, others 
paying duties applying on commer- 
cial shipments of like nature. 

Norway—1. Yes, mixed  ship- 
ments are permitted. 2, They need 
not be declared. 3. Samples which 
are considered as of no commer- 
cial value are free of duty. Other 
samples will be assessed with the 
ordinary duty. 

Palestine—1. Packing samples 
and souvenirs in shipments with 
other merchandise is allowable. 2. 
No regulations calling specifically 
for naming the samples, etc., on 
invoices are in effect. 3. Unsal- 
able samples are granted duty-free 
admission, but salable samples are 
subject to the rates of duty regu- 
larly applying on commercial ship- 
ments of similar merchandise. 

Panama—In order to avoid diffi- 
culties, samples of no commercial 
value should better be shipped sep- 
arately from articles subject to 
payment of import duties. Samples 
are considered of no commercial 
value when they have been marked, 
stamped or rendered useless in 
such a manner that they cannot be 
put to any further use. Samples 
of commercial value are accepted 
provisionally by rendering a bond 
equivalent to the value of the im- 
port duties, which bond will be 
forfeited if the samples have not 
left the country within a period of 
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six months. Therefore, both classes 
of samples must be shipped sepa- 
rately and covered by documents 
not comprising other articles to fa- 
cilitate their entry duty free when 
of no commercial value, or the as- 
sessing of the duty if they are of 
commercial value. 

Paraguay—|. “Guia of Para- 
guay” does not provide for samples 
to be packed in the same case with 
any other kind of merchandise, but 
as far as the duty on samples is 
concerned, the “Guia” quotes as 
follows: “Unsalable samples, or 
samples without commercial value. 

. Free.” Samples should be 
packed separately from any other 
merchandise and declared in the 
consular invoice as follows: “1 
box unsalable sample without com- 
mercial value.” 

Persia—1. Packing samples with 
other merchandise will not affect 
the duty on either. 2. They should 
be separately itemized on invoices. 

If of no intrinsic value com- 
mercial samples are admitted free. 

Peru—l. Mixed shipments are 
permitted. 2. Separate items should 
appear on the invoices. The dec- 
laration of dutiable samples as 
“without value” is penalized by an 
assessment of double the duties or- 
dinarily applying. 3. Only samples 
strictly of no commercial value are 
admitted into Peru free of duty. 

Poland—1. Samples and _ sou- 
venirs of no commercial value are 
not subject to duty and can be 
packed in the same case or bundle 
with other articles having a de- 
clared commercial value. They 
should be, however, plainly labeled 
and constitute a distinctly separate 
package in the case or bundle. It 
is, of course, understood that the 
amount of samples or souvenirs 
must be limited. 2. The samples 
and souvenirs should be declared 
as such on the invoices and certifi- 
cates of origin. The Polish word- 
ing follows: “Probk” (Samples), 
“Pamiatkibez wartosci’ (Sou- 
venirs, no commercial value). 3. 
Souvenirs of no value will be ad- 
mitted to Poland without duty, not 
because they are souvenirs (there 
is no such provision in the Polish 
tariff), but solely because these 
articles have no commercial value. 
Portugal—1. Mixed shipments 
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For 20 Years~ 
The Leading National 


Magazine for 
Automobile Owners 


Ever since it was established in 1909, 
the American Motorist—official pub- 
lication of the American Automobile 
Association—has been the leading 
national magazine going exclusively 
to automobile owners. 


Through this medium you can reach 
150,000 motor car owners—wide- 
awake Americans who have money 
and spend it. 


This great magazine has not only held 
its leadership for twenty years, but 
through its progressive policies, it is 
awakening such keen interest among 
motorists everywhere that circulation 
has increased 40,000 since January 
1, 1928. 


At present low rates, you cannot af- 
ford to omit the American Motorist 
from your list. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


AMERICAN MOTORIST 


Official 





Publication 


Pennsylvania Avenue at 17th St., Washington, D. C. 
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are permitted by the customs regu- 
lations. 2. It is better to show the 
details on the commercial and con- 
sular invoices. 3. Samples (except 
tobacco) are admitted free of duty 
if the duty does not exceed 30 
centavos (about 30 cents). 
Roumania—1l. Samples and sou- 
venirs cannot be packed in the 
same case or bundle with other ar- 
ticles having a declared commer- 
cial value. Answers to questions 2 
and 3 are taken care of by No. 1. 
Spain—l. Samples may be 
packed in cases or bundles with 
other articles. 2. The materials 
of which the samples or souvenirs 
are made must be declared in the 
Certificate of Origin. 3. Such 
samples will pay import duties in 
accordance with their weight, a 
specialized amount per kilogram. 
Sweden—1. Mixed shipments are 
permitted. 2. Separate items on 
invoices will prove helpful in 
avoiding difficulties. 3. Samples 
which have been rendered valueless 
are free of duty, but if considered 
as having value they are dutiable 
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as commercial shipments of simi- 
lar commodities. 

Switzerland—1. There is no reg- 
ulation preventing the packing of 
souvenirs of no commercial value 
together with other articles hav- 
ing-a declared value. 2. These 
souvenirs have to be entered sepa- 
rately, however, on the customs 
declaration. No consular invoice 
is required for goods sent to 
Switzerland, except for tobacco, 
rough or manufactured.: 3. At 
the time of entry into Switzerland, 
the duty will be assessed separately 
on articles of commercial value 
and on the souvenirs, according to 
their composition. 

Turkey—It would not be advis- 
able to pack samples and souvenirs 
of no commercial value with ar- 
ticles having a declared value. In 
view of the fact that a duty of 225 
piasters per 100 kilos is collected 
from printed advertising matter, 
it may be packed in the same case 
with commercial articles. 

Union of South Africa—l. 
Samples and advertising matter 
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One of our clients is a leader in a national 
market with preparations exclusively for 


Another holds undisputed first place 
in its field with products solely for women. 
Here in Southern New England, manufac- 
turers have available to them a sales and 
advertising experience of unusual breadth 
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THE MANTERNACH COMPANY 
Advertising 
The Manternach Building - 55 Allyn Street 
Hartrorp, Connecticut 
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B-F-PROVANDIE 


ANNOUNCES 


Campus PIcTorRIAL 


a rotogravure supplement appearing once a 
week in the student’s own creation, the college 
newspapers. 


The first issue will appear early in October. 


A fresh attack ...a definable market of key 
consumers . . . the ability to merchandise 
national advertising through the use of the 
various college newspapers to every individual 
point of retail sale . . . are some of the exclu- 
sive features of the Campus Pictorial plan. 

To aid Campus Pictorial and college news- 
paper advertisers in their sales and marketing 
problems in specific college areas, the services 
of Collegiate Special Advertising Agency, Inc., 
have been retained. 


CAMPUS PICTORIAL 


Incorporated 
SEVENTY-FIVE EAST WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 
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we make advertising? Yes. 


| We write, design and print 


books, booklets and cam- 


| paigns with care & character. 


CurrRIER & HARFORD- LTD 


Selective Advertising 
460 W 34th St + New York + Longacre7856 





\ 


(OMMERCIAL- 
ON J24N0 


MEMPHIS 


RGEST 


ewspaper 


Morning & Evening . 170,190 
Sunday ......... 141,124 
Mar. Sist, 6 Months Average 
Complete Market Data 
Service Maintained 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 
Representatives 
Chicago, New York, Detroit, St. Louis, 

Kansas City, Atlanta, Les Angeles, 
Ban Seattle, Nashville ( 
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may be packed in cases with othe: 
goods when shown in this manner. 
2. All articles shipped should b: 
described fully on the invoices and 
the value of samples should be de- 
clared in the current domestic 
value columns and “no charge” 
shown in the selling price to pur- 
chases column. 3. I have to in- 
form you that samples of no com- 
mercial value, such as cut pieces 
of cloth, etc., are admitted free of 
duty, but samples often described 
as of no commercial value, such as 
single shoes or complete articles 
of any kind, are charged full duty. 

Umited Kingdom—1l. There are 
no customs discriminations against 
any form of mixed packages. 2. 
All articles should be shown on 
the invoice, whether samples or 
not. 3. Samples having no com- 
mercial value are admitted free of 
duty. If the sample is considered 
of sufficient size as to give it com- 
mercial: value the duty ordinarily 
levied on such commodities is col- 
lected. 

Uruguay—1. Mixed shipments 
are permitted. 2. Separate items 
are required on the commercial 
invoices and certificate of origin. 
3. Samples plainly of no commer- 
cial value are admitted free of 
duty. All others pay the duty or- 
dinarily applying tp commercial 
shipments of similar articles. 

Venezuela—l. May be packed 
in accordance with the exporters’ 
wishes, provided the provision in 
(3) are followed. 2. Declarations 
are always given to exporters in 
the United States by importers in 
Venezuela. 3. Samples and sou- 
venirs have an intrinsic value, 
which must be specified on in- 
voice. Whenever a package con- 
tains merchandise of various tar- 
iff rates the net weight of each 
class of merchandise shall be de- 
clared and also the total weight of 
tare. Should this requirement be 
omitted, it shall be considered, 
when computing the duties, as if 
the package contained merchandise 
of the highest rate therein. 

Yugo-Slavia.—Samples should be 
sent in separate packages, in order 
to facilitate their delivery, marked 
on the wrapper “Samples without 
value.” 
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“Theatre Guild Magazine” 
to Be Published 


The Theatre Guild Magazine, New 

rk, is a new publication, the first 
ssue of which will appear in October. 

will be devoted to the movement 

better theaters and the allied arts. 

arles Friedman, of the National Pro- 

im Publishers, of that city, will be 
n charge of advertising and production. 
The type-page size will be 5% by 8 
inches. 


J. P. Fink, Advertising Direc- 
tor, Portland, Oreg., “News” 
John P. Fink has been appointed ad- 
ertising director of the Portland, 
reg., News. He was recently in the 
advertising department of the Portland 
Jregonian, and formerly was advertis- 
ng manager of the Bellingham, Wash., 
Herald and, later, manager of the Aber- 
leen, Wash., World. 


H. L. Adams to Manage 
“Pin Money” Products 


Harry L. Adams, for the last twenty 
years with The Kellogg Company, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., has been made gen- 
eral manager of Mrs. E. G. Kidd, Inc., 
Richmond, Va., maker of Pin Money 
products. For the last six years he 
was in charge of the New York dis- 
trict of The Kellogg Company. 


L. D. Blehert, President, Hart- 


Howard Corporation 

L.- D. Blehert; recently advertising 
manager of the industrial division of 
the Commercial Investment Trust, Inc., 
New York, has been elected president 
f the Hart-Howard Corporation, di- 
rect advertising and sales promotion, 
of that city. 


Joins Continental Litho- 
graphing Company 


George M. Thomas, formerly with 
the Commercial Poster Company, Cleve- 
land, has joined the sales staff of the 
Continental Lithographing Company of 
that city. He.was, at one time, with 
the Reserve Lithographing & Printing 
Company, also of that city. 


R. E. Funsten Company Ap- 


points Gardner Agency 
The R. E. Funsten Company, St. 
Louis, packer of nut meats, has ap- 
pointed the Gardner Advertising Com- 
pany, of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 


Food Products Account for 


New Orleans Agency 
B. F. Treepery & Sons, Jeanerette, 
La., makers of Shield Label food prod- 
icts, have appointed the Fitz d Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., New Orleans, as 
advertising counsel. 
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UEL Ort advertisers 

frequently comment on 
the live response to their 
advertising. This is easy 
to understand. 


With its inception seven 
years ago Furr Om set 
out to serve the oil heat- 
ing industry exclusively. 
In its growth Furr Orn 
has paralleled, step by step, 
the tremendous develop- 
ments and record-break- 
ing achievements of the 
industry which it serves; 
today it still continues to 
specialize in this fertile 
field and without a single 
competitor. 


Small wonder, then, 
that Furr Orr is today 
the one indispensable mar- 
ket medium of an industry 
numbering over 500 manu- 
facturers, 7,500 dealers 
and distributors, 15,000 
salesmen, 3,000 service 
units, and half a million 
domestic customers. 


Here is a market which 
you can reach at mod- 
erate cost. Our De- 
partment of Research 
and Selling Helps will 
tell you how. 


FUEL OI 


and Temperature Journal 
Devoted to Progress in the Use of Oil Fuels 
420 Madison Ave. 
New York 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Government to Study 
Consumer Demand in 
Grocery Field 


A STUDY of consumer demand 
for groceries is to be under- 
taken soon by the Domestic Com- 
merce Division of the Department 
of Commerce, according to a re- 
cent announcement. “The impor- 
tance of consumer demand,” the 
announcement states. “in influenc- 
ing methods of distribution, as well 
as types of product and methods 
of packaging, is coming to be ap- 
preciated more and more. Analysis 
of the mechanical phases of pro- 
duction has already reached an ad- 
vanced stage, and the study of dis- 
tribution processes is getting under 
way, but comparatively little has 
heen done to determine consumer 
buying habits and their possible 
influence on problems of producers 
and distributors.” 

The results of the proposed 
study will supplement studies of 
distribution costs in the wholesale 
and retail grocery trade now being 
compiled by the Domestic Com- 
merce Division. 

A sample questionnaire is being 
prepared to be distributed to house- 
wives in Washington, D. C., repre- 
senting various occupational and 
social groups. The results obtained 
with this sample questionnaire will 
assist in developing the question- 
naire which is to be used in the 
study. 

Some of the questions tentatively 
selected concern: 


“The amount usually purchased, 
the frequency of purchase, and the 
amount usually kept in stock in 
the house, of each of a number 
of grocery items. 

“The number of persons in the 
family, distinguishing between 
adults and children. 

“Who buys the groceries. 

“In what kind of store or mar- 
ket the groceries are bought. 
(Cash-and-carry, credit and de- 
livery). 

“Spac 
groceries. 

“How many meals prepared at 
home and for how many persons.” 


available for storing 
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The announcement of this con- 
sumer demand study states that “it 
is hoped that the results can be 
compiled as to present a guide to 
distributors and possibly manufac- 
turers in catering efficiently to the 
consumer.” 


Death of W. S. Copeland 


W. S. Copeland, editor and publisher 
of the Newport News, Va., Daily Press 
and Times-Herald, died last week at 
that city. He was in his seventy-secon 
year. 

Mr. Copeland started work on the 
St. Petersburg, Va., Index-Appeal, ani 
from there went to the Norfolk Vir 
ginian, now the Virginian-Pilot. About 
twenty-five years ago, he purchased the 
Newport News Times-Herald, and late: 
the Daily Press, with both of which he 
had been associated ever since. 


Advanced by Waterbury 
“Republican” and “American” 


James H. Darcey, assistant business 
manager of the Waterbury, Conn., 
Republican and American, has been 
made business manager, succeedi: the 
late I. B. Myers. William B. Pape, 
who is the son of William J. Pape, 
publisher, has become assistant business 
manager. 


E. S. Swazey with Stephen 
Sanford & Sons 


Edward S. Swazey, recently vice- 
president of Fuller & Smith, Cleveland 
advertising agency, has joined the New 
York office of Stephen Sanford & Sons, 
Inc., —- and rug manufacturer, in 
a research capacity. 


United States Chamber 
Appoints Cleveland Publisher 


John Penton, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Penton Publishing 
Company, Cleveland, has been named 
a member of the advisory committee of 
the Department of Manufacture of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 


Joins Grand Rapids Printing 


Concern 
Charles W. Brand, Jr., for the last 
five years with the advertising — 
ich., 


ment of the Grand Rapids, 

Press, has joined the sales department 
of the Schuil Printing Company, of 
that city. 


P. S. Weil Resigns from 


Freshman Radio 
Paul S. Weil, recently in charge of 
advertising and sales of the Chas. 
Freshman Company, Inc., New York, 
— Masterpiece radios, has re- 
signed. 
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FP there 
a. man available 


with a success record in 


Travel Advertising? 


If so, here is the opening: 


His first job is contacting prospective clients 
for a New York 4A’s agency. 


As an eventual job . . . account executive 
on those accounts which he develops. 


For backing . . . a group of plan-men and 
writers and an art director who are meeting 
encouraging success in the travel field. (The 
agency furthermore is a well equipped gen- 
eral agency.) 


The man who is wanted must be equipped to 
handle all phases of travel advertising ac- 
counts from the basic problems to creative 
advertising,—from the plan through to the 
contact. A record of accomplishment is a 
requisite. 


Age . . . inthe 30 to 40 zone. Salary... 
on a make-good basis. 


Please write; details will help. 


Address “Z.,’’ Box 75, Printers’ Ink. 
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We are so —_ 
to hearing of the 
Farmer- eternal conflict be- 
Banker tween the farmer 
and the banker that it is refresh- 
ing to study a recent survey made 
by a Mid-Western farm paper 
which queried a number of banks 
in towns of under 2,500 popula- 
tion in thirteen States. Replies 
to the following questions were 
received from 1,887 banks: 


How many directors has your bank? 
3 How many, if any, are farmers 
living on their farms? 
3. How many of the other directors or 
officers own farms and supervise the 
farming operations? 
4. t were the total deposits of 
your bank at the last statement? 


The 


A summary of the replies re- 
ceived showed that out of an 
average number of 5.7 directors 
per bank, 1.5 are dirt farmers, 
actually working on the farms, 


INK Aug. 2, 1928 
while 2.2 directors own farms 
and supervise the operations. The 
total deposits of the banks queried 
were $518,579,667. 

The paper making the survey 
confined its questions to banks for 
the reason that, although it had 
set out to prove that the farmer 
is a business man in every sense 
of the word, a survey of all busi- 
ness activities would have pre- 
sented a gigantic task. Banks 
were chosen because they prob 
ably touch more phases of small 
town and rural activity and touch 
them more vitally than any other 
type of business house. 

Of course, such figures are not 
news to many business men who 
have lived in and studied out 
great farm sections. They prob- 
ably will be news, however, to 
other business men who know the 
farm sections largely through car- 
toons and impressions of farm 
life gained from a youthful study 
of such famous early American 
dramas as “Old Cy Perkins” and 
others. 

Any advertiser who believes that 
in dealing with the farmer of to- 
day he is dealing with a simple, 
uneducated person whose only 
thoughts are for his livestock and 
crops, is shooting pretty wide of 
the mark. Study the advertising 
pages of any good farm paper and 
you will find manufacturers suc- 
cessfully selling products which a 
few years ago would have been 
considered merchandise with an 
urban appeal only. 

The farmer has had his troubles, 
as has every business man. There 
have been farm failures but there 
have also been plenty of failures 
in our largest cities. By and large 
the experiences of the farmer as a 
business man have been much the 
same as those of the urbanite, 
with the expected variations due 
to difference in environment. 

Scientific farming methods, bet- 
ter transportation, high standards 
of education; all these have had 
a powerful influence in putting the 
farmer in his proper place in the 
business world. Today the farm 
market represents an important 
market for any manufacturer of 
products of general appeal. It will 
always be difficult to sell ocean- 
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going yachts to the Kansas farmer, 
but the manufacturer of vacuum 
cleaners, automobiles and modern 
machinery will find today, as he 
has found for a number of years, 
1 quick, responsive market among 
farmers. 

The farmer of today is a real 
usiness man, running his farm on 
a business basis. It is to this 
type of man that the sensible ad- 
vertiser appeals when he goes 
after the rural market. Any other 
procedure is not only archaic but 
silly. 

It Must Buried away in 
Be - — —_ 
y Fred R. Davis, 

Paid For of the General 
Electric Company, at the Detroit 
convention of the International 
\dvertising Association, was a 
warning that is of considerable 
importance in these days when re- 
search is being widely emphasized. 

This address was chiefly con- 
cerned with an evaluation of va- 
rious sources of market informa- 
tion now open to advertisers. A 
high rating was given to the work 
that has been done in this direc- 
tion for business by various de- 
partments of the Federal Govern- 
ment. His remarks justifying the 
rating which he gave the Govern- 
ment as a source of market infor- 
mation were highly enlightening. 
They clearly showed a first-hand 
study and knowledge of the sub- 
ject. That phase of his address 
was commented on at length in 
Printers’ INK of July 19. We 
mention it here only in order to 
show that the speaker knows what 
he was talking about. 

The particular part of his ad- 
dress that is here singled out for 
mphasis was a remark that re- 
minded his audience that, good as 
such work the Federal Govern- 
ment is doing may be and is, it 
should not be forgotten that such 
vork must be paid for. That 
point—that very obvious point— 
is one that all of us forget. 

It was not the speaker’s inten- 
tion, in emphasizing this point, 
that such Government service 
should be dispensed with because 
it must be paid for. Rather, it 
was his intention that such ser- 
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vice should be used intelligently. 
It was his desire that business 
should be thoughtful in its de- 
mands upon the Government and 
that it should take pains to let 
the Government know its needs as 
definitely as possible so that such 
Government work may be done 
more efficiently, which means at 
a lower cost to taxpayers. Mr. 
Davis did all business, and the 
Government as well; a real ser- 
vice by bringing up this point and 
by emphasizing and explaining it 
as he did. 
Does It Pay Certain manu- 
Us to Sell facturers refuse 
Them ? to sell accounts 
em whose total pur- 
chases would fall below a stipu- 
lated amount annually. But in the 
craze for complete distribution, 
many mistakes are made—and 
unprofitable sales cut down an- 
nual profits. Because of the 
greater care which is now being 
given to the problem of high sell- 
ing costs, selective selling is be- 
coming increasingly popular and 
prevalent. 

In commenting upon this trend, 
Guy C. Smith, head of the com- 
mercial research department and 
advertising manager of Libby, 
McNeill and Libby, says: 

“Tt is all the more strange that 
this factor in selling has not been 
more generally recognized, because 
the same principle of selection is 
rigidly followed in all other de- 
partments of any efficient business. 
For example, obsolete equipment 
is discarded for more efficient 
types. The number and sizes of 
packages have been reduced and 
standardized in order to effect 
economy. Yet in the face of such 
care in production we continue to 
give a comparatively inexperienced 
salesman a territory with the in- 
struction that we expect him to 
get a large distribution there and 
a certain volume, without attempt- 
ing to show him that distribution 
in some outlets is bound to be 
secured at a loss and cannot hope 
to yield a volume which could be 
secured from other, more care- 
fully selected accounts.” 

By carefully analyzing the prof- 
its on each account, and by in- 
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structing the salesman in the re- 
sults of this analysis, many 
companies are providing their men 
with the sort of information in 
advance that saves time on ac- 
counts which are bound to prove 
unprofitable to the company in the 
long run. 

Instead of laying out whirlwind 
campaigns to stock a large num- 
ber of dealers with merchandise 
they may not know how to sell, 
the modern sales manager is ask- 
ing in advance, “will it pay us to 
sell this man,” and is being guided 
by the results of his answer to 
this question. 

The lawyer for a ten-year-old 
company which has had a sensa- 
tional rise in sales volume, has 
recently been called in as vice- 
president, because, from the out- 
side, he was always asking the 
executives the question, “How 
many of your present small ac- 
counts are profitable?” 

When volume quadrupled in the 
past three years without any corre- 
sponding increase in profits, the 
bankers behind the company called 
in the lawyer, who had asked a 
simple but leading question. He is 
at present engaged in a searching 
analysis and has gone far enough 
to be able to say that the final 
results will be somewhat startling. 

When demand for the com- 
pany’s new product was insistent 
and company policy consisted 
merely in adding more machines 
to the factory equipment, the 
company sold any retailer regard- 
less of his mental fitness or store 
facilities. The subsequent trips 
by high-priced salesmen to dem- 
onstrate, help sell, and straighten 
out difficulties, ate up any chance 
of profit on a large number of 
accounts. 

The former lawyer, now vice- 
president, expects to find that 75 
per cent of the company’s really 
profitable accounts are represented 
by no more than 25 per cent of its 
present customers. 

A more careful selection of cus- 
tomers and prospects would cut 
down selling costs in a number of 
companies where such an analysis 
as the vice-president is now mak- 
ing may never have been con- 
sidered. 
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A Lesson for The Federal! 
the Public 1'4¢ Commis- 


sion and the pub- 
Utilities lic utility industry 
have stopped for breath. The 
Commission’s investigation into 
that industry’s methods has been 
postponed until fall, when once 
more we may expect the dreary 
questions and answers to drag on 
to an uncertain goal. 

To the public, all this testimony 
to the effect that utilities have 
been sponsoring school books and 
lecturers, furnishing newspapers 
and magazines with bales of pub- 
licity and in other almost under- 
handed ways have been attempting 
to sway public opinion, is more or 
less unsavory. To those of us who 
are able to take most of it with a 
grain of salt, it is all merely evi- 
dence that the utilities have been 
imbibing too long at the “public 
relations counsels” bar. A few 
drinks of free publicity have gone 
to their heads. 

But now comes the dawn and 
with it, we hope, the realization 
that the most reliable publicity is 
paid, signed advertising. It may 
not contain the same “kick” that 
one gets from the feeling that he 
is getting something for nothing 
but it is a tonic that builds up its 
users—and without that morning- 
after taste. 


H. M. Corbett, Publisher, 
Washington “Herald” 


Howard Mitchell Corbett has been 
made publisher of the Washington, 
D. C., Herald, according to an announce- 
ment received from Colonel Frank Knox, 
general manager of the Hearst News- 
papers. For a number of years Mr 
Corbett has worked in association with 
the newspaper properties of Adolph S. 
Ochs, for the last two years in an 
executive capacity on the Chattanooga, 

er.n., Times and, previously, on the 
New York Times. At one time Mr 
Corbett was on the executive staff of 
the tate Lord Northcliff as a member 
of the London Times. 

Joln T. Cushing, who has been acting 
publisher of both the Washington Time: 
and Herald, continues as publisher of 
the Times. 


Aaron Gantz, President, 


Publishers Printing Company 
Aaron Gantz, recently Mg 
pany, 


of the Publishers Printing ) 
and The William Bradford Press, New 
York, has been made president. 
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If you 
could talk to 
your customers! 


UST suppose there was an auditori- 
J um big enough to house all of your 
prospects and customers. Ever stop to 
think what kind of people would make 


up that audience? 

Would it differ much from the 
audience of the average movie house? 
Not if yours is a volume business. 

Does your copy talk in a language 
that the average movie audience would 
readily understand? 

Just stand outside as the crowd comes 
out some night. Then go home and 
read one of your advertisements. Is 
your aim right? 


Ruthrauft 
and Ryan 





NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 


Advertising Club News 


Battle Creek, Mich., Forms 
Advertising Club 


The Advertising Club of Battle Creek, 
Mich., was formed recently by a group 
of advertising and business men of that 
city. Assisting in the formation of the 
club were groups of advertising men 
from Detroit, Grand Rapids and Kala- 
mazoo, headed by Earl Lines, chairman 
of the Fifth District of the International 
Advertising Association, who spoke, at 
the dinner. on “Advertising and the 
New Day.” 

* * * 


Charles Paist, Jr., Appointed 
by Mail Advertising 


Charles Paist, Jr., of the Charles 
Paist Company, Philadelphia, has been 
made international chairman of the 
convention committee of the Mail Ad- 
vertising Service Association. Miss 
Reba D. Woodington has been made 
local chairman. The association will 
hold its convention at Philadelphia 
from October 14 wo, 16. 

* io 


F. R. Miller Joins May 
Company 


Ferris R. Miller, recently manager of 
the Los Angeles Better Business Bureau, 
has joined the May Company, depart- 
ment store of that city, as head of its 
research department. aniel N. Dough- 
erty, for the last seven years in charge 
of the Pacific Coast offices of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, will succeed 
Mr. Miller. 

* * 


New York Club to Honor 


Commander Byrd 

Commander Richard E. Byrd will be 
given a farewell luncheon by the Ad- 
vertising Club of New York, on August 
8, a few days before he sets out on 
his Antarctic expedition. This will be 
the third luncheon given to Commander 
Byrd, who has been similarly honored 
before setting out on previous trips. 

* * 


Oakland Club Appoints 


Committee Chairmen 
The Advertising Club of Oakland, 
Calif., has appointed the following _mem- 
bers as chairmen of committees: George 
S. Gould, program; Ralph Walch, mem- 
here} R: C. Bitterman, entertainment; 
C. Morehouse, Better Business Bu- 

a and P. Berger, “Ad Lib.” 

* * 


H. E. Treharne, Secretary, 
Cleveland Club 


Horace. E. Treharne, recently assis- 
tant secretary-manager of the Cleve- 
land Advertising Ge. has been made 
secretary ds George 
E. Mills, resigned. » Treharne was 
formerly’ secretary of the Dayton Ad- 
vertising Club. 
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Offer 


Advertisers 
Trophy 
The Financial Advertisers Associa- 
tion has started a contest, open to al! 
its members, in which a trophy will be 
awarded for the best all-around plan for 
getting new business for either a bank, 
trust company or investment house 
Results, cost, intelligent merchandising 
and originality are the points that wil 
be considered in making the award. 
Presentation will be made at the annua! 
convention of the association to be held 
at Utica, N. Y., from September 17 


to 20. 


Financial 


Radio Association Appoints 
W. S. Harvey 


William S. Harvey, Jr., of Behel and 
Harvey, Inc., Chicago advertising agency 
has been elected executive secretary of 
the Mid-West Radio Trades Association 
This association of manufacturers, job 
bers and retailers, has as. its slogan 
“Truth in Radio.” It aims to bring 
sont better retailing conditions in this 
held. 


Appoint Prudden, King & 
Prudden 


The Hudson, N. Y., Evening Register 
has appointed Prudden, King & Prud- 
den, Inc., publishers’ representative, as 
national advertising representative. 

The Fort Collins, Colo., Courier-Ex- 
press and the Lamar, Colo., Daily News 
also have appointed Prudden, King & 
Prudden to represent them in the na- 
tional field. 


To Represent “American 
Hotel Journal” 

William D. Ward, New York, has 
been appointed Eastern advertising 
representative, of the American Hote! 
Journal, Chicago. John D. Ross, Chi- 
cago, has been appointed Mid-Western 
representative. 


Reports 


Appliance 
Large Increase in Earnings 


Net earnings of the Air-way Electri: 
Appliance Corporation, Toledo, Ohio, for 
the first six months of 1928, amounted 


Air-way 


correspondin g 
earnings were 


For the 
1927, net 


to $819,939. 
period in 
$326,123. 


New Account for Geare, 
Marston & Pilling 


The Alliance Insurance Company, 
Pol. has a pointed Geare, Mar- 
ston & Pilling, vertising agency of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 
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Virginia Publishers Celebrate 
Fortieth Anniversary 


The Virginia Press Association re- 
ntly held its fortieth anniversary meet- 
g at Wytheville. W. Y organ, of 
the Northern Neck News, was elected 
resident of the association; James C. 
Latimer, of the Farmville Herald, secre- 
tary and George C. Green, of the Clifton 
Forge Review, treasurer. 


D. B. Thompson with Splitdorf 
Rol-Iron 


D. B. Thompson, formerly sales pro- 
iotion manager of the Servel Corpora- 

n and merchandising counsel of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company, has 
hecome associated with the Splitdorf Rol- 
Iron Company, Detroit, as a sales execu- 
tive. 


Los Angeles Office for 
O’Mara & Ormsbee 


O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., publishers’ 
representative, has opened an office at 
los Angeles. Ralph W. Harker is man- 
ger. For the last seven years he has 
een associated with C. E. Greenfield, 
manager of the San Francisco office. 


R. P. Stewart with “The 


Literary Digest” 


Robert P. Stewart, previously with 
Walker & Company, etroit, outdoor 
advertising, has joined the Detroit office 
f The Literary Digest. He was for- 
merly with The Green, Fulton Cunning- 
1m Company, Chicago. 


Campbell-Ewald Ltd., to Di- 
rect Airplane Campaign 


The Reid Aircraft Company Ltd.. 
Montreal, has appointed Campbell-Ewald 
L.td., advertising agency of that city, to 

irect an advertising campaign on 
Rambler airplanes. Newspapers and 

riodicals will be used. 


Death of Dr. W. R. Ellis 


Dr. William R. Ellis, for many years 
inaging editor and advertising man- 
ver of the Boston Herald, died re- 
ntly at Meredith, N. H., at the age 
sixty. At the time of his death 

was asSociated with the investment 
use of Richardson, Hill & Company, 
ston. 


To Represent Amsterdam 
“Recorder-Democrat” 


_ The Amsterdam, N. Y., Recorder- 
Democrat has appointed Prudden, King 
& Prudden, Inc., publishers’ representa- 
tive, as its national advertising repre- 
sentative. 
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Blue Boar Asks One Man to 
Tell Another 


Ronatps Re-Sate AGency, INc. 
New York, Jury 26, 1928. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
just noticed a letter from Mr. 
Warwick, of Cecil, Warwick & Cecil 
on page 28 of the July 26 issue. 
The American Tobacco Company uses 
the slogan “One Man Tells Another” 
in connection with its Blue Boar Smok- 
ing Tobacco, and has used it for the 
past ten years. 
Ronatps Re-Sate AcGency, Inc., 
DeWitt C. Ronatps, 
Vice-President & General Manager. 


. 
New Stone & Webster Sub- 
sidiary Organized 

Under the name of the Stone & 
Webster Engineering Corporation, a 
subsidiary concern has been organized 
which has taken over from Stone & 
Webster, Inc., its construction and en- 
gineering business and its interests in 
Ulen & Company and, from the North 
American Company, the engineering and 
construction division known as McCullan 
& Junkersfield, Inc. G. O. Muhlfeld 
is president of the new concern which 
has its headqvarters at New York. 


Advanced by Helbein-Stone 
Company 

Samuel J. Baril, recently sales man- 
ager and director of advertising of The 
Helbein-Stone Company, New York, 
manufacturer of Helbros watches, has 
been elected a second vice-president in 
charge of advertising and sales. 

Benjamin Furman, recently Eastern 
and Middle Western representative, has 
been made secretary. Both men have 
also been admitted as members of the 
rm. 


Detroit Office for Foreign Ad- 
vertising & Service Bureau 


The Foreign Advertising & Service 
Bureau, Inc., New York, has opened 
an office at Detroit. Russell Munro is 
manager. He was, until recently, with 
the General Motors Export Corporation, 
in France. 


Laboratory Account for 
May & Dippy 


Laboratories, 
town, Pa., has appointed May & Dippy, 


The Crescent Norris- 
Inc., Philadelphia advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. ews- 
papers will be used to advertise its 
“6 O’Clock Dessert.” 


Made Advertising Manager of 
Selby Shoe Company 


R. G. Phillips has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Selby Shoe 
Company, Portsmouth, Ohio. 





The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster wishes that 

some sales manager who be- 
lieves in paying salesmen on com- 
mission only, regardless of how a 
sale is made, could have been with 
him a few evenings ago at a com- 
bination filling station and hot dog 
stand which stands at a pleasant 
roadside spot out in the hill 
country. A special delivery letter 
was brought in by the rural mail 
man while the Schoolmaster waited 
for his change. 

“Now wouldn’t that jar you?” 
asked Mrs. Sonntag of the as- 
sembled customers. 

She explained to the School- 
master that Charley, her husband, 
had been approached by a sales- 
man six months ago who urged 
him to try a new grinding ma- 
chine in his garage. Charley 
didn’t want it, but the salesman 
finally persuaded him to take one 
on two weeks’ free trial. 

In due time the machine came, 
was tried and found wanting. A 
letter to the salesman, asking him 
to come and take it away, was an- 
swered by a letter from the sales- 
man saying that he was shipping 
another machine to take the place 
of the one which was not satis- 
factory. The second machine ar- 
rived but was no better. More 
correspondence ensued; complete 
silence from the salesman as the 
final answer. 

Soon after that the company 
began billing Sonntag for both 
machines. The special delivery 
letter said in nart, “Mr. Davis 
who sold you the machines has 
been discharged by this company 
for cause. All further correspon- 
dence must be addressed to the 
company. Please _ give your 
prompt attention to this account 
which is now long overdue.” 

far as Mrs. Sonntag can 
make out, the salesman was paid 
his commission on both the ma- 
chines he “sold,” and when the 
company caught on to his meth- 
ods he was fired. “But the letters 
we have been getting sound as if 
the company thought we were 


crooked, too,” she complained to 
the Schoolmaster. 

Letting a salesman get away 
with murder on a straight com- 
mission plan of compensation and 
then acting as if the innocent vic- 
tims of his methods were in league 
with him to swindle the company, 
is a policy almost guaranteed to 
lose customers and cause trouble. 


A pleasant- ae fellow called 
the Schoolmaster up one morning 
recently and informed him that he 
sells merchandise over the tele- 
phone “for anybody,” on a com- 
mission basis. The man wanted 
to know whether the Schoolmaster 
would be interested. 

He called it an advertising 
proposition, but it seems that if 
he actually makes sales he should 
call himself a “Telephone Sales 
Agent.” 

His method appears to be to 
talk and talk and talk until the 
person at the other end gives in. 
It is not new for salesmen to use 
the telephone in making calls, but 
perhaps the Class does not real- 
ize that there is at least one man 
who is seeking to represent others 
in telephonic presentations. Un- 
fortunately—or perhaps fortu- 
nately—the Schoolmaster has 
nothing to sell. 

* * * 

For some years the secretaries 
of Chambers of Commerce in 
cities that seek conventions have 
generally told merchants and hotel 
keepers that each delegate to a 
convention leaves on an average 
of $15 a day in a convention city. 
In other words, a convention dele- 
gate has been worth $15 a day to 
the city. 

Recently, some new figures have 
been compiled on the value of a 
convention delegate to a city. 
These figures were given in an 
address which J. Lee Barrett, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the De- 
troit Convention and Tourists Bu- 
reau, made before the Detroit 
convention of the International 
Advertising Association. They 
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The Paul Brown Building, St. Louis 


HE Paul Brown Building is one of many structures 

in St. Louis built under the supervision of and now 

managed by Isaac T. Cook & Co. of that city. Will 
F. Shannon, head of the Operating Department was the 
deciding factor in the planning and selection of: ma- 
terials and equipment. There are hundreds of experi- 
enced building owners and managers throughout the 
country who function in the same capacity as Mr. 
Shannon. Unless you place your product before these 
important executives, you cannot expect them to know 
its advantages. You can sell these building owners 
and managers through their business paper, BUILD- 
INGS AND BUILDING MANAGEMENT. 


Send for our new Synopsis 


BUILDINGS Ano 
' BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


PORTER-LANGTRY CO., Publishers 
Member 4.B.0. 139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO Mombder A. B. P. 
Bastern Office: 100 Bast 42nd 8t., Now York City 
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This organization has been 
devoted to the development of 
sound, workable marketing 
policies and methods, based on 
competent study of markets and 
businesses, for many years and 
in many industries. 


Our experience is wide, and 
varied; our viewpoint clear and 
unbiased: our people well 
trained. 


An Eastman report is there- 
fore practical and authentic— 
a valuable tool for business 


progress. 
R-O-EASTMAN 


Incorporated 


7016 Euclid Avenue - - - Cleveland 
113 West 42nd Street -+- - New York 














NOW=- 


You Can 
Reach the 
Southern 
Dairy Farmer 

ERE, for the first time, is 

an all- Southern journal of 
dairy farming. remendous 
markets in a new and rapidly 


growing field await the adver- 
tisers in 


SOUTHERN 


Shreveport, La. 
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were obtained by a survey in 
which 30,000 mailing pieces were 
sent to individuals who had at- 
tended conventions in Detroit at 
one time or another. 

According to this survey a dele- 
gate spent a total of $101.04 while 
he was at a convention in Detroit. 
No figures were given in this ad- 
dress on the average duration of 
a Detroit convention. The School- 
master, speaking from long ex- 
perience with conventions in all 
parts of the country, is willing to 
hazard a guess that the average 
convention in Detroit would cover 
a period of three days. This 
would mean that, today, a conven 
tion delegate leaves slightly more 
than $33 a day in a convention 
city. In other words, the cost of 
conventions, if we are to accept 
the Detroit figures as typical fig- 
ures, have gone up considerably 
since the time when the $15 a day 
figure was established. 

This same report, by the way, 
makes mention of the average ex- 
penditure of a tourist. That fig- 
ure is given as $40. Compare it 
with the average expenditure of 
$101.04 made by the convention 
delegate. Quite a difference. 


* * * 


A recent issue of the Milwaukee 
Sentinel carried a first page story 
about the success of Dr. C. E. 
Albright in maintaining, for 
twenty-two consecutive years, his 
place as the world’s champion in 
surance salesman. From June, 
1927, to June, 1928, Dr. Albright 
sold policies for the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
totaling $2,852,500. This is to say 
nothing about the large amounts 
which he sold for other com- 
panies, not included in the figures 
he made public. 

The Sentinel story is particularly 
interesting to the Schoolmaster be- 
cause he has had several con- 
versations with Dr. Albright as 
to the methods employed by th« 
latter in making his remarkable 
record. Strange to say, the Doctor 
(he is a regularly graduated doc- 
tor of medicine, having once been 
medical director of the North- 
western) insists that he has never 
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n unusual 


opportunity for a 
Free Lanee Ad Man with 


a Few Active Accounts 


Somewhere in New York there is an advertising executive 
who can fit into our organization, find a congenial business home 
for himself and increase his present income. 


We are a medium-sized New York agency with full recogni- 
tion and as fine a reputation as many concerns of considerably 
larger size. We have been established about ten years and over 
that period have been long-sighted enough to build a substantial 
organization of “key men” even at the expense of extra im- 
mediate profits. With this foundation firmly established, we are 
now interested in adding about $100,000 to our present volume. 


We are so busy with present clients that we find it difficult to 
solicit new accounts, for it is a first commandment of this organi- 
zation that business in hand must have first consideration. Rather 
than hire a problematical “business getter”, we prefer to interest 
i free lance advertising executive with ready-made business on a 
basis which will prove profitable both to the man we seek and 
to ourselves. 


If you are such a man or if you are a small agency operating 
in the face of inproportionate overhead, and control approximately 
the volume of business indicated above; if your clients are finan- 
cially and otherwise sound and seek further expansion; and if 
you are interested in associating yourself with an organization 
where you can be assured of the kind of service which will make 
your accounts grow into larger volume, we have a proposition 
which we believe will prove to your advantage. 


We have all the money we require for the proper conduct of 
our business, plus the added volume mentioned above. All we 
seek is the kind of man or small agency which will fit into our 
picture on a mutually satisfactory profit-sharing basis. Write in 
tull confidence to “Progressive” Box 72 care of Printers’ Ink. 
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We thank the 
“REVIEW OF RE- 
VIEWS” for their 
subtle compliment 
in reprinting the 
story of Dr. Riesen- 
feld in their July 


VOUT et 





Ideal Agency Space 
For Sub-lease 


34th St. and Madison Ave. 
New York 


High class building —— oe 
by several 4-A agencies. 2200 feet 
—light—partitioned. $3800. Parti- 
tions also for sale. We need larger 
quarters. Call Caledonia 8761. 


Address “U,” Box 219, P. I. 


DIRECT MAIL MAN 


A real opportunity awaits a man of 
proven ability, to take charge of sales 
promotion of a business training insti- 
tution. Only a man who wishes to 
settle down and willing to make an in- 
vestment of $5,000 will be considered. 
Please give full details in letter to 


“XX” Box 73, Printers’ Ink. 








Binders for both publications are 
sold at cost. Weekly binders, $1.25 
apiece—Monthly binders, $2.00. 
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asked a person to buy any in- 
surance ! 

“What I do,” he tells the School- 
master, “is to cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of men who I know 
aie able to buy insurance in con- 
siderable amounts. My first cal! 
is made purely on general prin- 
ciples and may last all the wa 
from five minutes to an hour or 
more, this being determined by the 
prospect’s attitude. I never hav: 
any fixed story to tell. In fact | 
have no idea what I am going t 
talk about when I go into a man’s 
office. My sole purpose is to gain 
his confidence and find possible 
ways of being helpful to him. In- 
surance is not discussed at all un- 
less he himself brings up the sub- 
ject. When he does this I have 
the opening and then proceed as 
the circumstances in the case may 
warrant. 

“What it really amounts to is 
that if the man asks me to sell him 
some insurance I do so. But no 
selling pressure is brought. I give 
the prospect all the information, 
help and counsel that I can—the 
object being, of course, to cause 
him to want insurance badly 
enough to sell it to him. But the 
initial impulse must come from 
him. It is my belief that the pur- 
chase of a life insurance policy is 
something strictly personal to the 
client.”. * 

* * * 

This is the policy followed by 
Dr. Albright ever since he resigned 
as head of the company’s medical 
department in 1905 to become a 
salesman—since which time, by the 
way, he has disposed of more than 
$45,000,000 worth of insurance for 
the Northwestern Mutual alone. 
He broke all records the very first 
year and has kept it up ever since. 
His methods are directly opposite 
from those used by salesmen who, 
to quote the expression used by 
one of them recently, think it 
necessary to cram insurance down 
customers’ throats. 

What Dr. Albright does, of 
course, is nothing new so far as 
the idea itself is concerned. The 
same thing works wherever it is 
tried in the selling of any kind of 
oarchondies, Get the person to ask 
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for something and you don’t have 
to ask him to buy it. 

The Schoolmaster has had sev- 
eral calls from Dr. Albright and 
has not been asked to buy any in- 
surance. He has an idea, however, 
that if he should express any de- 
sire or need for insurance the Doc- 
tor probably would lose no time in 
telling him all about it. 


VERFLOW circula- 
tion into Canada, in 

your U. S. media, is good 
—but much better when 
backed up by direct mes- 


New Account for Honig- sages in Canadian publi- 


Cooper 

The Shasta Water Company, San 
Francisco, whose products’ include 
Shasta Water and Ginger Ale, Alqua 
Water and Veronica Medicinal Water, 
has appointed the Honig-Cooper Com- 
pany, Inc., San Francisco advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 


To Represent “Petroleum 
World” 


Roy M. McDonald has been appointed 
by the Petroleum World Publishing 
Company, Los Angeles, publisher of 
Petroleum World and Hydraulic Engi 
neering, to represent these publications 
in Northern California, Washington and 
Oregon. His headquarters are at San 
Francisco. 


New Accounts for Gundlach 
Agency 

Hockaday, Inc., ee manufacturer, 
and the Automatic Burner Corporation, 
manufacturer of ABC oil burners, 
of Chicago, have placed their advertis- 
ing accounts with the Gundlach Ad- 
vertising Company, of that city. Present 
plans call for t i use of newspapers 
n both accounts. 


Appoints A. T. De La Mare 


Agency 
The John Lewis Guild Seed 
pany, Floral Park, N. has placed 
its advertising account with the A. 
: : Mare Advertising Agency, Nes 
ork. 


Leo Nejelski Joins Gardner 
Agency 

Leo Nejelski, formerly with Brooke, 

Smith & French, Detroit advertising 

wency, has joined the staff of the 

Gardner Advertising Company, St. 

Louis, 


Joins Williams & Saylor 


Paul M. Muller has joined the staff 
of Williams & Saylor, New York, ad- 
vertising agency, as a copy writer. He 
was formerly with the F. Wallis Arm- 
strong coasene, Philadelphia. 





cations. 


The Canadian market is 
worth direct effort. 


J.J.GIBBONS LIMITED 


Advertising in Canada 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 
2152 Graybar Building 


Telephone: Lexington 4199 
Thomas L. Briggs, Mgr. for U. S. 














AGENCY BUSINESS 


I left the agency business to 


accept the office of Vice Pres. 
& Advt’g. Mer. of an old estab- 
lished publication that later was 
sold. Instead of returning to the 
branch of advertising where I 
had secured and placed some of 
the largest national accounts, I 
remained in the publication field. 

I am connected, in an official 
capacity with the western office 
of a very large magazine but feel 
my revenue can greatly in- 
creased by returning to the busi- 
ness that had previously been so 
productive for me. 

The accounts that I had secured 
are now spending millions and 
a list of these clients will in- 
dicate my ability to approach the 
largest advertiser in any line. I 
have never lost an account. 

My decision is not one of 
necessity but one of careful re- 
flection. mg Be publication 
is showing dsome advertising 

gains. 

Gentile, Protestant and forty- 


two. 

Address ‘“‘V,’’ Box 40, Printers’ 

Ink, 231 South La Salle St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion. Minimum order, $3.75 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT 
well acquainted in Philadelphia terri- 
tory—wants high-grade line to handle in 
conjunction with present one. Commis- 
sion basis. Box 813, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED TO BUY—One used 
photostat machine. Must be in 
A-1 condition. State price. Box 
814, Printers’ Ink. 


TRADE PAPER WANTED which can 
be published in Chicago. Medium paper 
with possibilities or one lacking finances 
preferred. Prompt reply and decision 
given. Write Mr. B, Room_ 1016, 
618 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


A WELL-ESTABLISHED, A. B. C. 
TRADE PAPER with an active prospect 
list of over 1,000 names, and no direct 
competition in its field, is for sale for 
less than $25,000 because its owner’s 
other publications do not permit him to 
devote enough time to its management. 
Box 804, Printers’ Ink. 

















WISCONSIN REPRESENTATIVE 
Well-equipped office and nucleus of 
sales force with successful experience, 
calling on the users of large office appli- 
ances. Also acquainted with business 
executives and buyers of the larger man- 
ufacturers of the State. : 

Am seeking connection with established 
manufacturer of unquestioned standing 
who wants reliable, exclusive representa- 
tion in Wisconsin. Box 820, P. 





ADVERTISING MANAGER 
with $5,000 to $10,000 to invest 


with his services, can secure sub- 
stantial interest in a new Chicago 
corporation being formed to pub- 
lish a trade paper with exceptional 
prospects. Proposition will stand fullest 
investigation. Only a man who can show 
successful past experience in securin 
advertising by mail and by persona 
solicitation, and who has the ability to 
take full charge of advertising manage- 
ment, will be considered. To the right 
man, in addition to a good salary with 
adva t as the busi develops, is 
offered cumulative dividend-bearing pre- 
ferred stock, and a liberal bonus of com- 
mon stock. Address, O. F. Byxbee, 
510 North Dearborn Street, Chicago. 








HELP WANTED 


Publisher’s Representative wanted for 
only business paper in_ poultry and 
hatchery field. All territories, except 





Manhattan. Commission Basis. 
ROBEL PUBLISHING CO. 
161 East Erie Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


YOUNG MAN to help with preparatio 
of all kinds of advertising on Dies 
Engines. Technical graduate preferred 
Give full details of past experience, quali 
fications, salary, etc. Box 807, P. I. 





Copy Writer—College man (B.A.), must 
be able to write exceptionally well and 
show promise of developing into fine con 
tact and executive. Wonderful opportu 
nity with good agency. Box 801, P. | 


PRODUCTION AND MAKE-UP MAN 
for monthly technical magazine averag 
ing 120 text pages. Young man with 
magazine experience and natural artistic 
sense desired. Box 805, Printers’ Ink 








ILLUSTRATIVE PHOTOGRAPHER— 
Established dryplate studio needs an ex 
Qartneed operator. Position is permanent 
Nill give contract and good salary to 
right man. The man we secure must be 
working at this kind of work now, either 
in charge or as assistant. Give full par 
ticulars about yourself in first letter. No 
references will be checked until we com- 
municate with you. Box 816, P. I. 





Wanted—Man for Sales Promotion and 
Advertising in Department Store in the 
Middle est. Merchandising experi 
ence essential. The man wanted must 

able to write copy that pulls. He 
will be an enthusiastic worker, a creator 
of ideas, who will have the necessary 
personality to put over those ideas with 
his associates. Apply by letter, stating 
qualifications in detail. Box 821, P. I. 





MANAGER, advertising, very competent, 
thoroughly experienced in newspaper work 
and advertising, visiting customers, ma 
chine manufacturers and others, for new 
technical scientific journal of highest 
order; between 30 and 40 years of age: 
responsible position with fixed salary and 
commission. Apply in own handwriting, 
stating experience, references, and send 
ing photograph to Box 799, P. I. 
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WANTED 
Sales Promotion and 
Advertising Manager 


A growing organization located in 
vicinity of Pittsburgh and manu- 
facturing overhead line construc- 
tion materials used by public utili- 
ties, needs a sales promotion and 
advertising manager—one who is 
an engineering graduate and who 
has chad sales promotion and ad- 
vertising experience. 


Box 808, Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED—Experienced advertising 
solicitor, Eastern territory, by established 
Chicago weekly trade per. Commis 
ion. Good opening. ive age, ex 
ence in detail and references. Address 
tox 818, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED: A MAN WHO KNOWS 
how to analyze a direct-mail selling 
roblem; one who can formulate a sound 
lan and create in rough, visual form the 
nailing pieces called for by his plan. 
Must have had merchandising advertis- 
ng experience. Man who has sold crea- 
ve printing, preferred. Write, giving 
ge, nationality, experience and complete 
letails. Splendid chance for hard worker 
vho can prove ability. Box 802, P. I. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
SALESMAN 


One of the largest, oldest and best- 
known engraving houses in the country 
wants an experienced man, who can 
measure up to big possibilities, handle 
large volume of business in and around 
Chicago. Black and white and color 
work, Prefer man with a clientele; un- 
isual opportunity. Write in confidence. 
Box 812, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 











Salesman— 

Well-established New York Lithograph 
House—one of the rapidly growing 
smaller concerns—desires to add to its 
staff two more salesmen in the New 
York Territory. This is a splendid op- 
bie for a man capable of working 
constructively with customers in devel- 
oping new ideas for window displays. 
Unlimited backing and cooperation to the 
right man and an opportunity to make 
real money. Our sales staff has seen 
this advertisement. Reply, stating age 
and experience. Box 800, Printers’ Ink. 


Salesmen and Distributers 
Wanted 


\ New York manufacturer seeks 
salesmen and distributers to handle 
their new NON-ELECTRIC illu- 
minating signs for truck-tops and 


window displays. 

This is the fastest-selling proposition 
n America today, as shown by the 
record of smashing results established in 
New York. 

No super-salesmanship required. It 
sells on sight. Every manufacturer and 
merchant is a prospect. And the price 
is so small that every business, large or 
small, can afford it. 

Costs nothing to operate! Burns day 
and night! Purchase price only one- 
fourth that of an electric sign. 

This opportunity affords dignity, per- 
manence and big immediate earnings 
limited only by ability. 

Territories open everywhere. 
us all about yourself. 





Write 


REFLECTOR SIGN COMPANY 
559 West 50th Street 
New York 
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Assistant to Advertising Manager of 
large manufacturing company required. 
We want a young man (24 to 26 years 
of age or thereabouts) who has had at 
least three or four years’ sound expe- 
rience in the preparation of copy. A 
familiarity with advertising detail desir- 
able. State age, details of present em- 
ployment, and salary requirement. Also 
give your telephone number if in New 
fork or vicinity. Box 806, 


POSITIONS WANTED 


EDITOR—Ten years’ experience, 
business publications, feature 
writer, editorials, make-up. Box 
811, Printers’ Ink. 


LETTERER 


Good all-around letterer desires new con- 
nection. Nine years’ experience with lead- 
ing houses in New York. Box 809, P. I. 














ARTIST—thoroughly experienced in 
creating box and package decorations, 
po a posters, etc., in oil and water- 
color—desires position or connection with 
New York Litho or printing house. Box 
798, Printers’ Ink. 





Young woman, university graduate, now 
employed as executive secretary of ad- 
vertising club, desires secretarial posi- 
tion with established firm. Willing to 
start in as stenographer to prove capa- 
bility. Box 803, Printers’ Ink. 





YOUNG COLLEGE GRADUATE with 
eight years’ expereince as compositor and 
layout man desires position as assistant 
to production manager. Thorough knowl- 
edge of typography, engraving processes 
and my Willing to start at the 
bottom. Good references. Box 815, P. I. 





Manufacturer’s or Distributor’s 
Advertising Department 
can use my seven years’ Direct Mail and 
Trade Paper experience preparing and 
handling varied advertising material. 
Now employed, but seek more attractive 
opportunity. Box 819, Printers’ Ink. 





ARTIST 

Six years’ excellent experience creating 
selling ideas, directing and buying art, 
visiualizing roughs and completed com- 
prehensive layouts. 

Seeking a connection with regeeeene, 
well-established agency as Art Director 
or Assistant. Box 810, Printers’ Ink. 





A thoroughly seasoned executive 
who has worked his way up from 
the beginning is seeking a new con- 
nection where larger responsibili- 
ties and opportunities exist. 
He is married; 37 years old and has 
a broad and successful advertising ex- 
rience. At present he is Managing 
ditor of a national publication. Knows 
printing and engravings costs. 
hange can be made September Ist. 
Address Box 817, Printers’ Ink, Chicago. 
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THE 


MENASHA 


| PRODUCTS 
| CO. 


[The new name of 
the old firm, Menasha 
Printing & Carton Co.} 


ANNOUNCE 


that for their 
forthcoming campaigns 
on Menasha products 
they have selected 





The Joun H. DUNHAM Company 
ADVERTISING 


TRIBUNE TOWER - CHICAGO 
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Chicago Tribune 
Color Pages Gain 
511% Over 1927 


5 color pages in 1925— 
8 color pages in 1926— 


19 color pages in 1927— 


62 color pages run in the first 6 
months of 1928—.and 


54 color pages already or- 
dered for the rest of the year! 


ERE is part ‘of the success story of the 

most beautiful high-speed color printing 
yet devised. And advertisers who have used 
Chicago Tribune color rotogravure to smash 
their messages across to more than a million 
families every Sunday in Chicagoland testify 
with the phenomenal increase in color pages 
they are giving to the Tribune! 


For the complete story, ask a Tribune man to 
call with additional facts and figures. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 














